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SPEAKING OF FLINT 


For the second time some of the people of, Flint, 
Mich., have taken to living in tents. It’s not because 
of the weather—Flint’s no hotter than the rest of the 
world. Nor because they're poor—the town’s made 
of money. Nor because they're going back to nature 
— Wolverines are conventional enough since Governor 
Pingree’s time. It is just a plain case of more people 
than houses. A striking story of civic hindsight and a 
vivid interpretation of what it means in 
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The GIST of IT 


PRESIDENT WILSON, chief of the 
suffering neutrals, has called the railroad — 
chiefs and the brotherhood chiefs to the™ 
White House to avert the threatened 
strike. Page 515. 


WITH a distinct slackening in the number 
of new cases of infantile paralysis the 
past week in New York city, attention 
centers now on the after-care which re- 
duces the wreckage of crippled limbs. A 
summary of the latest scientific probabili- 
ties. Page 515. 


MORE than five and. one-half million 
dollars has recently been given and be- 
queathed to social agencies in Chicago. } 
Page 518. 


MAGAZINE pure food campaigns which | k 


not only brand the impure but praise the © 


pure have been condemned in a report by 


the American Chemical Society. The par- — 
titions between editorial and advertising 
offices are found too thin for safety, scien- 


tific standards are not sufficiently upheld 


and the campaigns depend too much on the — 
dictum of a single “authority”. Page 519, — 


SCIENTIFIC religion, industrial democ- 
racy and international peace have been es- 
tablished as the ideals of the Free Religious 
Association, now fifty years old. Page ~ 
516. 


JUDGE MACK is 


fifty years 
Page 518. 


young. | 


MAINE’S §half-vacant 
have been surveyed by the state Board of 
Charities and Corrections, which recom- 


mends they be merged into district insti- . 


tutions. Page 518. 

ORGANIZED labor and other interests 
have formed a league to work for the en- 
actment of an old-age pension law by the 
next Ohio legislature. Page 517. 


CHILD workers are hoeing the sugar-beet 
fields of Colorado this month. “It keeps 
them out in the open air,” but it’s heavy 
work for youngsters, robs them of summer 
play and starts them late in school. Page 
517. 


DR. PEIXOTTO of the University of 
California: faculty and a member of the 
state Board of Charities and Corrections 
takes sharp issue with the Russell Sage ~ 
Foundation volume on Child-welfare Work 
in California. Page 521. 


ORGANIZED labor’s opposition to scien- 
tific management as it is practiced, analyzed 
and interpreted by a scientific manager who 
is in close relations with the managers, 
the manufacturers and the men. Page 523. 


A FOREIGN-BORN girl tells why she, 
a woman, took out citizenship papers in 
the United States. Page 524. 


CANADA’S prairie provinces in the West 
have been preoccupied in developing the 
land. But growing realization of social 
problems even among pioneers has led to 
the organization of the Bureau of Social 
Research in which the provincial govern- — 
ments cooperate. Page 525. ; 
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RAILROAD MEN AT THE 
WHITE HOUSE 


RESIDENT WILSON is in confer- 

ence with the railroads and the rail- 
toad men as this issue of THE SuRVEY 
goes to press, endeavoring to avert the 
strike which threatens on a scale never 
before equaled in this country. 

As forecasted by John A. Fitch at the 
time of the conference in New York city 
between the representatives of 200,000 
miles of railroads and 400,000 men in 
the four brotherhoods—locomotive en- 
gineers, enginemen and firemen, railway 
conductors, railway trainmen [THE Sur- 
vey for June 17]—direct negotiation 
failed. A referendum vote of the unions 
authorized the national union officers to 
call a strike, the “yes” vote running some 
95 per cent of the total. The negotia- 
tions before the federal mediators came 
to a deadlock. Arbitration was refused 
and the inexorable next step would have 
been the strike had not President Wilson 
called both sides to meet him at the 
White House. 

The railroads have repeatedly asserted 
their willingness to arbitrate. The men 
have stood pat on their demand for the 
basic eight-hour day for train crews, 
with time-and-a-half pay for overtime 
work. A. B. Garretson, president of the 
conductors, has insisted that arbitration 
in the past has been generally unsatis- 
factory to the men. The neutral mem- 
ber of the board of arbitration was 
swayed by his associations among rail- 
toad or other large corporate interests 
or by his investments in railroad secur- 
ities, no matter how honest his effort to 
be unbiased, Mr. Garretson said. 

The men had not put forward the eight- 
hour demand as a basis for barter, he 
said, but as a positive demand from which 
they would not recede; in a responsible 
and dangerous calling like railroading, 
‘it. was a minimum; and the time-and-a- 
half pay—‘“punitive overtime”—was not 
a separate demand but the essential en- 
acting clause of the eight-hour proposal. 
Thus spoke Garretson in many inter- 
Views. 

Counter proposals put forward by the 
railroads through their spokesman, Elisha 
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Lee of the Pennsylvania, were given 
scant attention in conference or news- 
papers, the genefal feeling being that 
they were eleventh-hour make-weights 


introduced as relatively unimportant 
points which could be conceded in case 
of arbitration. The case settled down 
again solidly to a consideration of the 
eight-hour day, the unwillingness of the 
roads to grant it, the refusal of the men 
to give it up, the growing dismay of the 
public at the possibility of paralysis of 
its transportation. That, within twenty- 
four hours, would leave the babies of 
New York crying in vain for their milk, 
as the first in a series of public calam- 
ities. 

The general feeling is that if Presi- 
dent- Wilson can compose differences of 
such magnitude as this, between such 
powerful and stubborn opponents, he can 
set up in business as an expert mediator 
and advertise his services in the news- 
papers of Europe. 
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THE CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE 
wats cases 
haye Saturday afternoon for recreation 


Council of Social Agencies 
(A FEDERATION FOR HUMAN HELPFULNESS) 
806 NEAVE BUILDING 


“Shop Early” has been made 

an all-year-round slogan by the 

Cincinnati Consumers’ League. 

It's summer poster in behalf 

of time off for play is shown 
above 


PROBABILITIES IN INFAN- 
TILE PARALYSIS 


HETHER a child who has been 

stricken with poliomyelitis will 
survive the attack; whether, if he sur- 
vive, he will have again full use of arms 
and legs, are matters on which the 
physician has to face many a cross- 
examination these days, and on which 
“the man of experience will, in the early 
days of the disease, express himself with 
great reserve”, to use the words of Dr. 
R. W. Lovett of Boston. 

But a forward look in days of anxious 
waiting is inevitable, and out of the 
study thus far achieved of poliomyelitis 
there have emerged certain facts which 
make possible a degree of probability in 
“prognosis”, or outlook as to future 
progress, though on this point writers of 
the most authority express themselves 
the least dogmatically. 

The prognosis as to life is suggested 
in Dr. Lovett’s recently published book, 
The Treatment of Infantile Paralysis 
[P. F. Blakiston’s Son and Company]. 
“Tt must be remembered,” writes Dr. 
Lovett, “that the death-rate will depend 
on the thoroughness with which cases 
are reported.” Foreign statistics are 
higher than those in this country, but it 
must be remembered that, in the case 
of New York’s epidemic nine years ago, 
poliomyelitis was not a reportable dis- 
ease and all figures concerning that out- 
break are but “estimated”. : 

Dr. W. H. Frost, of the federal Pub- 
lic Health Service, in his précis on the 
subject quotes also figures—an outbreak 
in Trastena, Sweden, 1905, that gave a 
percentage of 42.3; New York, 1907, 
5.; Minnesota, 1909, showed 24. 

The ages of cases reported show that 
the death-rate is highest among babies 
and again among children over eleven 
years of age. The Massachusetts State 
Board of Health found in 1909 that 16 
per cent died of babies less than 1 year 
old; 4 per cent of those of 1 to 10 
years of age; 20 per cent of those over 
10 years. All figures agree in showing 
that the disease is relatively more fatal 
to older persons than to young children. 

As to individual cases of restoration, 
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the probabilities are greater than was 
formerly supposed. Of 754 cases studied 
during the previous New York epidemic, 
53 or 7.1 per cent, made a practically 
complete recovery (Frost). In Massa- 
chusetts of 212 cases investigated, 57 or 
27 per cent, were reported as having 
wholly recovered. The time needed for 
recovery ranged from one week to three 
years (Lovett). 

Further light is thrown on this prac- 
tical matter by a paper by Dr. W. G. 
Stern, of Cleveland, just published in 
the Journal of the American Medical 
Association. Recognizing the impossi- 
bility of checking an epidemic of polio- 
myelitis until knowledge is more wide 
and more accurate concerning diagnosis, 
Dr. Stern emphasizes the importance of 
what is known as to the cure of para- 
lyzed muscles. Of the many factors on 
which a prognosis for return to the nor- 
mal depends, Dr. Stern gives six: the 
amount of destruction of ganglion cells 
of spinal cord or brain; the amount of 
congestion of nerve cells; the regener- 
ative, reconstructive powers of the nerv- 
ous system; the “loss of tone” of mus- 
cles; presence of bone and joint de- 
formities ; curative effect of proper treat- 
ment. 

Obviously only one—perhaps two—of 
these factors are at present under con- 
trol: the treatment, concerning which 
there is by no means as yet unanimity 
of opinion; and to some degree the re- 
cuperative power of a child’s nervous 
system. 

Attentively physicians are working to 
see how impulses from a child’s brain 
may be brought over new pathways to 
innervate an injured muscle. It is found 
possible to avoid the “break in the con- 
necting circuit”, and to establish a new 
route from will to more or less perfect 
action. Yet at once comes the caution, 
heard everywhere, against over-stimula- 
tion, over-exertion and their frequent 
consequence in a total and permanent 
loss of motor ability. 

“The day the child wants to get up,” 
writes Dr. Stern, “the mother gives a 
party and from that day on the limb is 
used as much as possible. How 
carefree and graded are the attempts 
of a child to dance or skip the rope? By 
these violent exercises the patient can 
undo in a half hour all the good effects 
of weeks of careful muscle training.” 

Dr. Stern urges that children be kept 
at rest for a comparatively long time 
after the acute stage of the disease is 
over, longer than that advocated by Dr. 
Lovett, who, though also cautioning 
against fatigue, would try to have chil- 
dren begin to move around as soon as 
possible. 

“Muscle surveys,” electrical and me- 
chanical apparatus, belong to the mys- 
teries of orthopedics; but the other fac- 
tor which may to some extent be con- 
trolled—the regenerative power of the 
nervous system—is to no small extent 


a matter of prophylaxis. The scene 
shifts from laboratory and wards and 
operating room to the routine life of 
indoors and out. And the well-set stage 
has screens at its windows, covered 
waste-pails, clean food, and. children 
happy at play not out in dusty streets 
but in cool homes, with new games that 
interest without overtaxing their vital 
resistance. 


SPIRITUAL PREPAREDNESS 
AND PEACE 


PIRITUAL Preparedness, National 

and International, was the challeng- 
ing subject for general discussion at the 
first annual summer conference of the 
Free Religious Association of America, 
recently held at the Isles of Shoals, off 
Portsmouth, N. H. Scientific religion, 
industrial democracy and _ international 
peace are the three specific ideals to the 
service of which this historic association 
has set itself in the new era of activity 
which is marking the close of its first 
half-century of life. 

At this conference, the topic of scien- 
tific religion was broadly considered by 
the Rev. William I. Lawrence, superin- 
tendent of the Unitarian Department of 
Religious Education. Industrial democ- 
racy was handled with uncompromising 
directness and candor by W. T. Colyer 
of England and Roger W. Babson, of 
Boston. But in accordance with the 
program and by the wellnigh unanimous 
will of the assembled company of clergy- 
men and church members of various 
demoninations, labor leaders, publicists, 
teachers, students, men of affairs, it was 
the peace question approached from the 
radical pacifist standpoint, which held 
the center of attention. 

The Rey. John Haynes Holmes, of 
New York city, president of the associa- 
tion, struck the note which was domi- 
nant throughout the sessions in his ser- 
mon on The International Mind. Gerald 
Stanley Lee, the author of Crowds and 
We, laid down a program for mutual 
self-expression of the essential good- 
will at the heart of all peoples as the 
solution of war. 

The Rey. Arthur L. Weatherly, of 
Lincoln, Neb., a Ford peace pilgrim, told 
of the brotherhood which even the pres- 
ent conflict had not destroyed, and which 
was destined yet to capture and hold 
mankind. Pacifism was the lesson 
drawn by A. Marion Holmes, from her 
ten months’ experience as a nurse in the 
American Ambulance in Paris; pacifism 
was the keynote of the Biblical drama, 
Isaiah, by Eleanor Wood, which was 
given a striking out-of-door production 
by members of the association; and pa- 
cifism was the sentiment behind the fol- 
lowing resolution which was unanimous- 
ly passed: 


“The fearful waste of war, in the end 
all must help to pay, the further weaken- 
ing of Europe must be harmful to the 
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whole world, civilized and uncivilized. 
No one of the belligerent nations can 
ask for peace without danger of being 
thought willing to accept a peace hu- 
miliating to itself and dangerous to the 
higher interests of mankind. 

“Any nation that regards the efforts 
of a neutral nation to end the war as an 
unfriendly act proves that it desires not 
so mych a just and lasting peace as un- 
fair advantage to itself. Whatever the 
feelings of the belligerent nations now 
the individual, or nation, or group of 
nations that succeed in reéstablishing 
peace would soon have the deep and 
lasting gratitude of all the nations in- 
volved. 

“Wherefore, we, the members of the 
Free Religious Association of America 
in conference assembled, ask you, Presi- 
dent Wilson, to seriously consider if this 
be not an opportune time to call a con- 
ference of the neutral nations to try to 
reestablish peace.” 


The conference, of course, was not ab- 
solutely united on all points—more than 
once sharp challenge and cogent criticism 
of the pacifist position was voiced. But 
the suggestion of “spiritual prepared- 
ness” thrown out by the directors of 
the association in their program, stirred 
deep and general response from the com- 
pany assembled. 


CONFERENCE OF THE 
WOMEN OF BRITAIN 


N INVITATION of the British 

Dominions Woman Suffrage 
Union a conference was held last month 
in London at which delegates from New 
Zealand, Australia, South Africa, Scot- 
land and almost every part of the em- 
pire threshed out problems facing 
British women. 

The war, of course, colored the dis- 
cussion of every question. For ex- 
ample, a resolution of protest against 
British women losing their nationality 
through marriage with an alien, was 
passed unanimously. It was brought out 
that the war has proved that the Eng- 
lish woman deprived by the law of her 
country of her nationality through mar- 
riage with a German is not accepted by 
the Germans, while the German woman 
who has been endowed with British na- 
tionality either through marriage with 
an Englishman or the accident of birth 
on English soil, is still claimed by her — 
fatherland. 

Another resolution recommended, 
“that in order to prevent future wars an 
international council, consisting of equal 
numbers of men and women, should be 
established to regulate all disputes be- 
tween nations by means of reason in- 
stead of force.” 

The session dealing with the re-ad- 
justment of labor after the war was ex- 
tremely alive and much new material 
bearing on women’s increasing partici- 
pation in industry was brought to light. 
One point dwelt upon by Margaret Ash- 
ton, town councillor from Manchester, 
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was the bitter antagonism of men to 
women entering the skilled trades, a 
matter which necessity will largely set- 
tle. Another point was the need for 
earnest study of the effects of work on 
women’s health, and the need for the 
turther limitation of the hours of their 
employment, because, while, in many 
trades hitherto closed against them they 
are proving themselves capable of great- 
er speed and accuracy than men and are 
turning out. an unprecedentedly large 
output during short hours, they do not 
appear to be able to slog along for such 
long hours as men do. 

The conference stood for the prin- 
ciple of equal pay for equal work re- 
gardless of the sex of the worker, and 
went on record against the employment 
of children under 14 years of age as 
wage-earners. It urged that the work- 
ing hours of young persons of either 
sex be limited to six per day, that up to 
the age of 18 years attendance at classes 
for technical instruction be compulsory, 
and during the hours for which they are 
paid by their employers. The delegates 
from Australia and New Zealand told 
how in those countries it had been made 
unprofitable for employers to work chil- 
dren under a certain age. Pensions for 
widows were advocated and the demand 
made that a wife should be legally en- 
titled to a share in her husband’s income 
and property and have equal guardian- 
ship of her children. 

The honors were easily with those 
laws made in the parts of the empire 
where women are enfranchised and 
therefore able to proceed so much more 
normally in mother-craft in its bigger, 
national sense. 


OLD AGE PENSION PLAN IN 
OHIO 


MOVEMENT tto secure old age 

pensions for Ohio was launched re- 
cently by the formation of an Ohio 
Old Age Pension League at Columbus. 
Representatives from all sections of the 
state met to organize the league, and 
decided to initiate a bill to be presented 
at the meeting of, the legislature in 
January. 

Ohio has the indirect initiative. Un- 
der its provisions the bill will have to 
be presented to the legislature accom- 
panied by signatures of 3 per cent of 
the voters. If the legislature does not 
act upon it or rejects it, it will still be 
placed upon the ballot at the next gen- 
eral election providing 3 per cent of the 
electors petition again. 

The main features of the bill which 
the conference decided to initiate are as 
follows: The age limit is to be 65 years. 
Persons with an income of less than 
$240 a year derived from other sources 
than wages are to be eligible. Prop- 
erty holdings are to be exempt to the 
.amount of $1,500. Five per cent per an- 
num of the value of real estate in excess 


Augugpein the Beet Fields 


By Edward N. Clopper 
NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


DAY NURSERY IN THE FIELD FOR THOSE TOO SMALL TO WORK 
(Dies age California, Michigan, Utah, Idaho, and Ohio are the leading 

states in the production of beet-sugar. The great fields with their rows of 
beets stretching away into the distance, are now being worked for cultivation 
and keeping down weeds. Since the thinning was completed the workers and 
their families have been removing extra plants that may have been overlooked, 
and removing all foul growth. This must be done until the harvest begins, 
and if the beets have grown so large that hoeing might injure them, all weeds 
must be removed by hand, for the grower is bound by contract to keep beets 
absolutely clear of other growth. 

Immigrants do most of the beet cultivation. Many are Russians, descend- 
ants of Germans who. settled in southern Russia generations ago and have 
retained the language and customs of their forefathers. The beet farmers’ 
families move out to the land, often even a hundred miles away, in the early 
spring, and do not return until the late autumn, in some instances remaiming 
throughout the year, 

The owners pay the families from $18 to $40 per acre for their services 
for the season, in addition to providing rude dwellings.. These are really noth- 
ing but shanties, poorly constructed and equipped, and designed for temporary 
residence only. This reveals the readiness with which the workers sacrifice 
all comfort and even necessaries to the immediate needs of the work. A 
family consisting of father, mother, and two girls aged mine and ten years, 
who worked 40 acres of beets in 1915, own a good home in one of the large 
northern towns of the state; this home is boarded up for half the year, while 
the family lives in a little shack “in the beets’. 


CHILDREN OF A RUSSIAN FARMER, 10, 12, 14 AND 18 YEARS OLD, WHO GO TO 
SCHOOL WHEN THERE IS NO WORK IN THE BEET FIELDS 
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of $1,500 is to be regarded as income. 
Persons who are inmates of public insti- 
tutions are to be ineligible. Adminis- 
tration is to be lodged in juvenile courts 
or probate courts. Revenues are to be 
derived largely from inheritance taxes. 
The maximum annual pension is to be 
$240 a year. 

Great interest has been displayed in 
the movement, especially among the 
forces of organized labor. Social work- 
ers were prominent at the Columbus con- 
ference by their absence. 


LARGE AND VARIED GIFTS 
TO CHICAGO 


HICAGO has recently received some 

great gifts for public purposes. In 
one instance, at least, the gift does not 
compensate for the loss of the giver, 
Bryan Lathrop, for more than fifty years 
an effectively influential citizen of Chi- 
cago. The Newberry Library and the 
Art Institute owe much to him, he con- 
tributed to the old Chicago Relief and 
Aid Society which made the United 
Charities possible and one of the last 
acts of his life was to initiate the IIlin- 
ois Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness. Into two still greater public en- 
terprises be built his personality more 
permanently. The design and extension 
of Lincoln Park are chiefly due to his 
work as its commissioner and to his in- 
fluence as a citizen. 

At his death Mr. Lathrop left nearly 
90 per cent of his large property to pub- 
lic purposes. 
the Orchestral Association followed his 
securing of Orchestra Hall for the great 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, founded 
by Theodore Thomas. The net income 
of this trust fund was bequeathed to sup- 
port “a public school ot music in con- 
nection with the orchestra,” in the hope 
that other gifts and bequests would be 
added by those who recognize “the value 
of a great symphony orchestra in edu- 
cating the people to appreciate whatever 
is great and beautiful.” In order to en- 
courage such gifts the more, he directed 
that his name should not be given to the 
fund he left for this purpose and au- 
thorized the trustees to accumulate the 
net income until such time as in their 
opinion it could be most advantageously 
used. 

President Frank W. Gunsaulus of the 
Armour Institute of Technology in an- 
nouncing the gift of $500,000 to the en- 
dowment fund by J. Ogden Armour, 
said: 

“Tt comes at a time when we are keen- 
ly awake to what is to come in technical 
education as a result of ihe war. It en- 
ables us to get ourselves ready for the 
larger work in engineering, which must 
come for purposes of peace and progress. 
Already foreign representatives have 
asked us to send over our engineers.” 

Hobart W. Williams of Connecticut, 
comparatively little known in  Chi- 


His bequest of $700,000 to ~ 
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cago because of his long absence, sur- 
prised the city of his birth, where he 
and his father accumulated the family 
fortune, by quietly devising some of the 
largest gifts ever made to its public in- 
stitutions and those of the state. With- 
out any heralding whatever, real estate 
valued at over $2,000,000 was conveyed 
to the University of Chicago for its gen- 
eral purposes, the income of which is to 
be used to develop the College of Com- 
merce. St. Luke’s Hospital received 
city property valued at $200,000 “to sup- 
port beds for poor and deserving per- 
sons in the hospital.” 

A building valued at $100,000 was 
deeded to the Y. M. C. A. “to support 
reading rooms and for the general edu- 
cational work of the association.” And 
a trust fund of $2,115,000 was establish- 
ed as a memorial to Mr. Williams’ par- 
ents, 8 per cent of the income of which 
is to be given to each of ten beneficiaries: 
Illinois, Rockford, Monmouth and Illin- 
ois, Wesleyan colleges, Millikin Univer- 
sity, Chicago Commons Association, the 
Chicago Home for Destitute and Crip- 
pled Children, the Chicago Orphan Asy- 
lum, the Old People’s Home and the 
Episcopal Home for Aged Persons. Af- 
ter the donor’s death the interest to each 
of these beneficiaries will be increased 
to 10 per cent. 

After transferring these large prop- 
erties to the favored institutions, Mr. 
Williams left the city for his quiet Con- 
necticut home, where he has lived for 
twenty-five years and where his neigh- 
bors are said to be as much surprised at 
his gifts as were all connected with the 
institutions which benefited by them. 


TO MERGE VACANT TOWN 
ALMSHOUSES 


OR two years the State Board of 

Charities and Corrections of Maine 
has contended that the town is too small 
a unit to maintain an almshouse. This 
year its survey of the almshouses of the 
state showed that there are tneoretically 
133 such -institutions, but that 29 are 
closed or not now in operation, leaving 
only 104. 

Of the 104, seven when inspected had 
no inmates, fifteen of the remainder had 
one inmate each, twelve had two, fifty- 
two had four inmates or fewer, and 
eighty had fewer than ten, leaving only 
seventeen with over ten inmates. 

The board recommends the passage of 
a definite law providing for the estab- 
lishment of county or district almshouses, 
the expense to be borne by the towns, 
either in proportion to the number of in- 
mates which they have, or in proportion 
to their taxable property as the legis- 
lature may determine. It would vest the 
management in a non-partisan board of 
trustees serving without pay except for 
actual expenses and so appointed that 
the term of one will expire each year, 
thus insuring a continuous policy. The 


ese as 


board would also limit the amount of 
relief which local overseers of the poor 
are allowed to give to persons in their 
own homes except upon approval of the 


trustees of the county or district alms- 


house. 


JUDGE MACK’S FIFTIETH 
BIRTHDAY 


HE SURVEY has a family interest 

in the celebration of Judge Juliam 

W. Mack’s fiftieth birthday by a few of 
his friends in Chicago and elsewhere. 
He received from them while on his: 
vacation at Woods Hole, Mass., a re- 
minder of the event which must have 
come close to the judge’s heart. For he 
was informed that these friends deemed 
it fitting to commenmorate his birthday 
by the-establishment of a fund in his 
honor “to be used in the broadest way to 
assist deserving or talented young people 
in securing a higher education, or other- 
wise furthering themselves mentally or’ 
artistically.” 
The three trustees of the fund, Judge’ 
Mack and two others to be selected by 
him, are given wide discretion in the use 


of the principal and interest of this fund, } 


which so far amounts to $8,260, con-. 
tributed by 67 persons. It may be ap- 
propriated in gifts or loans, as prizes 
or scholarships, to any young people in 
whose lives it may be well invested, with 
“no restriction as to race, color or. 
creed.” It may be transferred wholly or 
in part to any educational or other suit- 
able institution at the discretion of the 
trustees. ; 

The form of this tribute to Judge 
Mack may have been suggested by the 
fact that while a student he himself re- 
ceived aid in furtherance of his educa- 
tion, which he regarded as a loan and 
has since fully repaid. It is an interest- 
ing coincidence that a gift was received 
by one of the Chicago settlements, and 
perhaps by other social agencies, which 
was sent by Judge Mack only a day or 
two before he was surprised by this 
birthday fund, with the direction “to use 
this fiftieth birthday contribution to help 
some ambitious settlement boy or girl.” 

The “extended service to the commun- 
ity and the deep interest long taken in 
its educational and charitable undertak- 
ings,’ which are commemorated by this 
tribute, include his public service as civil 
service commissioner in Chicago in 1903, 
as judge of the Circuit Court of Cook 
County, to which he was elected in that 
year and again in 1909, serving on its 
juvenile bench most of this time, and as 
a member of the United States Com- 
merce Court and the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals. 

Judge Mack has served as president 
of the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction, of the National Confer- — 
ence of Jewish Charities, of the Immi- 
grants’ Protective League, and of the — 
Infant Welfare Society. Educationally 
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he has rendered important service as 
professor of law in both Northwestern 
University and the University of 
Chicago, and as a member of legal so- 
cieties. He has been one of the most 
interested and active trustees of the 
Chicago School of Civics and Philan- 
thropy and of the National Council of 
Survey Associates. 

THE Survey’s staff, associates arid 
readers join in congratulating and honor- 
ing Judge Mack. 


PURE JUDGMENTS ON PURE 
FOOD 


HERE has recently been published 

the report of. the American Chem- 
ical Society concerning pure food cam- 
paigns in general and especially that 
of Westfield, Mass., conducted by Lewis 
B. Allyn. 

The report is of much more than aca- 
demic interest. Mr. Allyn, chemist of 
the Westfield Agricultural Station, has 
written for some time in popular maga- 
zines condemning certain foods 
toilet articles and endorsing others. He 
was criticized for unprofessional con- 


duct on this account by a section of the 


American Chemical Society which ap- 
pointed a committee to report on the 
situation, 

Pure food is a vital subject in this 
decade and information, pro and con, 
has a decided news value. The in- 
vestigating committee recognized this 
fact and considered such campaigns as 
that at Westfield as originating and re- 


ceiving impetus from “the fact that the 


public desires a positive guarantee of 
the purity of foods and toilet prepara- 
tions.” This interest is recognized by 
public officials, but the attempt to meet 
it is especially by exposing fraudulent 
preparations rather than by recommend- 
ing articles of excellence. 

The committee believes that “special 
movements exploited by magazines and 
other publications in connection with 
their advertising columns must be con- 
sidered altogether wrong in principle 
and opposed to the best interests of the 
public.” The reasons for this stand the 
committee offers as, first, the connection 
of advertising with such a campaign. 
The movements can hardly be disinterest- 
ed when pressure is exerted by advertis- 
ing departments. A bias is thus creat- 
ed in the editorial department affecting 
the policy of the publication, and leads, 
consciously or unconsciously, to gain 
rather than to public interest. 

Another reason offered is that cam- 
paigns of such type have neither the 
“large means nor high scientific stand- 
ing now to secure a really efficient and 
reliable guarantee to the public 


. they are likely to be supported by wholly 


inadequate chemical and bacteriological 
staffs, and by altogether insufficient 
forces of inspectors.” 

And the third reason is that the cam- 


and © 


paigns as a rule “depend upon the dictum 
of some single self-constituted ‘author- 
ity,’ possibly having little or no scientific 
training, often a narrow training and 
experience.” 

In view of the large demand of the 
public for positive information in these 
matters and of the defects of such move- 
ments as these just criticized, the com- 
mittee urged that “governing bodies 
formulate some plan leading to certifica- 
tion of food and toilet articles by the 
national government and by properly 
organized and equipped departments of 
the states and larger municipalities or 
some other form of public control.” 

The report closes with recognition of 
the “integrity, disinterested and com- 
petent character of the work done in 
the past and at present by men engaged 
in the government food contract.” 

The committee after consideration of 
these facts recommended that no action 
be taken by the American Chemical So- 
ciety leading to the expulsion of Mr. 
Allyn. 

The report is signed by Prof. Julius 
Stieglitz, head of the department of 
chemistry in the University of Chicago; 
L. P. Brown, Bureau of Food Inspection, 
New York; A. D. Thorburn of the Pick- 
man-Moore Company, Indianapolis; E. 
C. H. Bailey, professor of chemistry, 
University of Kansas and L. W. Jones, 
professor of chemistry, University of 
Cincinnati. 


SOCIAL AGENCIES MOBIL- 
IZED IN BROOKLYN 


HE epidemic of infantile paralysis 

in Brooklyn made opportunity for 
cooperative work by the social, philan- 
thropic and civic agencies of Brooklyn, 
and perhaps for the first time these or- 
ganizations, all interested in the welfare 
of the community, were brought to- 
gether to fight a common enemy. 

A meeting at the Civic Club, addressed 
by city officials, was attended by repre- 
sentatives of every charitable organiza- 
tion in the city, the Civic Club, the 
Woman’s Suffrage Party, the commit- 
tees on tuberculosis, tenements, courts, 
district visiting nursing, the National 
Plant, Flower and Fruit Guild and many 
others. 

The immediate step taken was the ap- 
pointment of the Department of Social 
Betterment of the Brooklyn Bureau of 
Charities as a clearing house for in- 
formation as to what could be done and 
to coordinate the work of private agen- 


cies and to see that they cooperated.. 


The department has within it the Tuber- 
culosis Committee, the Tenement House 
Committee and the Courts Committee, 
with James Jenkins, Jr., as secretary. 
Reports were secured immediately as 
to exactly what each organization was 
doing and what more it could do if it 
had volunteer workers or more funds. 
On the basis of this information, the 
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Department of Social Betterment showed 
each organization where it might be 
more helpful, where it was duplicating 
work in its section, and outlined to such 
organizations as the Woman’s Suffrage 
Party what special help it could give. 
Many offers of help were made from 
commercial organizations such as the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit, which gave the 
use for a month of its 150,000 safety 
first bulletins, and the American Dis- 
trict Telegraph, which loaned messen- 
gers to carry packages of literature. An 
offer of sixty acres of land was made 
for use as a camp. 

One valuable piece of work was the 
arranging by the Confidential Exchange 
of the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities of 
the lists of cases alphabetically by streets 
and providing these lists to. organiza- 
tions in different neighborhoods so that 
they could easily see where the cases 
were located. 


MAIL PRIVILEGES FOR 
PRISONERS 


HILE prison honor systems and 

increased liberty for inmates are 
occupying public attention from Sing 
Sing to San Quentin, it is interesting to 
read of the struggle that one prison 
official has had to secure such a relatively 
mild change in prison life as greater 
mail privileges for inmates. 

The official is J. J. Sanders, parole 
clerk of the Arizona State Prison at 
Florence, Ariz. When Mr. Sanders went 
to the Arizona institution three and one- 
half years ago, writes Miriam de Ford 
Collier to Tur Survey, he knew nothing 
about the practical workings of such in- 
stitutions. He had not been there long 
before he had adopted as his rallying 
cry, “Unlimited daily mail for convicts.” 
A pamphlet entitled Prisoners’ Mail was 
sent to governors, senators, congress- 
men, the President and his cabinet, prison 
wardens, prison workers, newspapers, 
magazines and women’s clubs, and is 
soon to be printed as a Senate docu- 
ment. 

Prisoners’ Mail contains the report of 
the warden of every state prison on mail 
and reading privileges in their institu- 
tions. One of its surprising revelations 
is that the so-called “backward South” 
claims five of the eight states which al- 
lowed unlimited daily mail for the in- 
mates of their state prisons before Mr. 
Sanders began his campaign. These are 
Arkansas, Alabama, Florida, Louisiana 
and Mississippi. The other three states 
are Arizona, Nevada and Rhode Island. 

Since Mr. Sanders began his campaign, 
the privilege of unlimited daily mail has 
been granted in Oklahoma, New York, 
California, Maine and Georgia. Illinois 
has raised the number of letters prisoners 
are allowed to write from one every five 
weeks to one every two weeks. Virginia 
now allows one letter a month instead 
of one every two months as before. 
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Only one letter monthly is now allowed 
in Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina and Wash- 
ington. “Third grade” men, 1. e., those 
degraded for infraction of rules, have 
no mail privileges whatever in Kentucky, 
Minnesota, New Hampshire, Ohio, South 
Dakota and Tennessee. 

“The abominable rules in force in 
nearly all American state prisons re- 
stricting prisoners’ mail,” says Mr. San- 
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ders, “are a lasting disgrace to our 
American civilization. As well expect a 
giant cactus to grow and develop at the 
north pole as expect men and women to 
become better citizens in a prison hold- 
ing to these dark-age customs of restrict- 
ing the writing and receiving of letters, 
magazines, periodicals and newspapers. 
Cut loose the anchor that binds them to 
the past and give the man and woman 
in prison every opportunity to grow and 
develop.” 


RECREATION THREE-QUARTERS OF A MILE OFF SHORE 


Chicago Municipal Pier in Action 


HE trolley climbed to a higher 
level, shot through a cut in the 

i second story of a brick building 
and whizzed out on the raised track be- 
tween two endless, low, glass-constructed 
warehouses. 

“There—feel it?” someone in the car 
murmured. And everyone sniffed the air 
and smiled at his neighbor. It was the 
first whiff of real lake air, during these 
weeks of unprecedented heat. The car 
stopped at last at the terminal building of 
the pier. 
poured out through a great room hung 
with oil paintings into an open place like 
the deck of a colossal steamer. 

Hundreds of people were lounging in 
easy chairs talking together or silently 
watching the magic lights of drifting 
pleasure boats on the dark lake. A 
friendly group of families sang Polish 
folksongs while the babies slept in their 
midst and the mothers languidly unpack- 
ed food from boxes and kerchiefs. Just 
beyond them two discussions raged—na- 
tional politics and the orthodox Jewish 
faith were being settled once more by 
trial of strength—but the vehemence of 
these was balanced by the vast calm of 
five silent smokers who sat around a table 
gazing peacefully at each other’s lights. 
There seemed to be space for all. No 
one complained of the noise his neighbor 
made or coveted his neighbor’s chair. 

From beyond came the sound of The 
Star Spangled Banner, sung by a great 
throng. Inside the auditorium were 
seated nearly 4,000 people singing songs 
that most of them knew and the rest were 
learning rapidly. The walls of the three- 
story hall are made almost entirely of 
glass and outside its hundreds of open 
windows sat more thousands of people on 
the first and second decks of the pier, 
singing with the rest. 

Beyond them stretched a wide prome- 


The crowd of passengers. 


nade, a parapet, and the black distance of 
the lake, punctuated by the lights of mov- 
ing steamers and bordered by the lights 
of the city of Chicago northward and 
southward as far as one could see. The 
crowd had stopped singing and were 
listening appreciatively to the solemn, 
life-giving music of Beethoven’s Die 
Ehre Gottes, rendered by the Chicago 
Singverein. Then followed more “com- 
munity songs”, a selection of orchestral 
music, and a group of familiar negro 
melodies sung by the Lincoln Exposi- 
tion Folk-song Chorus. 

This was a typical July evening on 
Chicago’s new municipal pier. There 
must have been more than 10,000 people 
enjoying it together, and yet there was 
room for thousands more. The pier 
reaches out into Lake Michigan three- 
quarters of a mile. Built for the double 
purpose of improving the city’s lake 
commerce facilities and giving its people 
a place for recreation, it seems to pos- 
sess unlimited possibilities. The enter- 
prise was conceived through a City Har- 
bor Commission investigation in 1909. 
Two years later the state gave the city 
the right to use the land under the sur- 
face of the lake along the shore of Chi- 
cago, a bond issue of $5,000,000 made 
the pier possible, and in April, 1914, the 
first pile was driven. 

This summer the pier was opened for 
the use of the people of Chicago. At 
its shore end is the head-house where 
the administrative work is carried on. 
Between this and the recreational end 
of the pier is nearly a mile of dock and 
warehouse space which will probably 
accomodate most of the city passenger 
steamer service, thus relieving the con- 
gestion of the river docks. The city 
leases this space at $30 a running foot 
per year, for commercial dockage, and 


a per capita rate for passenger service. 


A new breakwater will make land!) 
safe even in stormy weather. 


But it is the far end of the pier wil 
holds the interest of most citizens~ 
Chicago and which is already provin; 
great center for the cementing of ca 
munity relationships. Aside from | 
spacious cool resting places that + 
terminal building affords, its cooperat” 
ventures are springing into significam 
It is open from 5 a. M. until midnig 
every day. The care of it is given ov 
to a superintendent chosen by civil ss 
vice examination. His staff consists 
two assistants, and in addition to 
office force there are two doctors, t) 
nurses, eight women attendants, eig: 
lifeguards, six watchmen and twenty-fi 
janitors. . The police department h 
officers detailed for pier duty. 


The sale of liquor is forbidden on t 
pier but the sale of other refreshmer 
is temporarily carried on by concessic; 
aires. The disposition of the city | 
let out concessions in the pier manag) 
ment has been strongly opposed } 
women’s clubs, social workers and othe 
interested in civic welfare, who urge t) 
necessity of municipal food service . 
cost, city control of recreation, and ti 
establishment of municipal dances. 

The tremendous number of people wk 
visit the pier—the daily average is 5( 
000 and the Sunday average for Jw 
250,000—suggests an unequalled oppo 
tunity for a great democratic venture | 
recreation. The Civic Music Associ) 
tion has taken the first step in this ven 
ture through its community concer) 
three nights a week in the auditoriur) 
Many different musical organizations © 
the city cooperate in these programs ami 
the great promiscuous cosmopolitan ay 
dience itself takes a significant share i) 
the music of each evening through th 
“community singing’ of well-know 
patriotic and folk-songs. This shar) 
may be deyeloped by popular educationa 
efforts in music. The Municipal Ar 
Association has furnished a large roor 
in the terminal building and maintaim 
a permanent exhibit there of the wor 
of local artists. 

These beginnings suggest ni 


unrealized opportunities: organized pla 
for children on the big sunny roof, a 
open-air school and day nursery wher 
the lake breeze can be used as a cura) 
tive and preventive measure, municipal 
dances and dramatics in the auditoriu 
and many other things not as yet crys: 
tallized by definite suggestion. The very 
existence of the pier seems to foretell ar 
active growing interest in the recrea- 
tional opportunities of the whole water-) 
front. Such an interest is directly im 
keeping with the Chicago Plan, whi 
emphasizes especially the potenti 
values of the long lake shore 
making Chicago a more beautiful an 
a more livable city. ‘ 
KATHARINE TAYLOR. 


““Child-Welfare Work in California” 


B ay ‘Fessica B. Petxotto 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF SOCIAL ECONOMICS, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


HIS is the day of the “expert”. 

Eager for improvement, com- 

munities call for the observant 
man from else where to guide their un- 
systematic everyday thinking. The 
pathetic fact is that actually the demand 
for these trained, alert observers out- 
runs by a good deal the supply of them. 
Communities paying for a complete and 
consistent report often get instead a 
threadbare program that has little re- 
lation to the roots of the matter. Noth- 
ing describes such “surveys” better than 
_ Walter Lippman’s phrase, “well-meaning 
but unmeaning”’. With their increase, 
the scorn of the expert grows; the be- 
lief waxes strong that the cost of in- 
vestigation is money diverted from more 
serviceable uses. 
|_A book on Child-Welfare Work in 
California by William H. Slingerland 
[Russell Sage Foundation Publications, 
1916] and a résumé thereof over the 
same signature in an article in THE 
Survey for March 11, 1916, have recent- 
ly appeared. It will not do to rely upon 
the excellent authorities that sponsor 
these publications. Though proffered as 
a picture of California conditions to be 
compared with the situation elsewhere, 
- the picture is at best a snapshot taken 
by an observer who has picked the facts 
that suit his preconceptions. Much of 
the information is either inaccurate, in- 
complete or belated; much that should 
appear under such a title is not to be 
found. 

Book and article tell approximately 
this story. 

California has, it is said, in proportion 
to her population, an excessively large 
number of institutions for needy chil- 
dren. The institutions are reported to 
be for the most part of the old-fashioned, 
congregate type; the cottage system is 
just appearing. The superfluity of in- 
stitutions is ascribed to “failure to util- 
ize the advantages of the placing-out 
system’; the superfluity of children in 
trem is believed to be traceable to the 
cheerfully indiscriminate way in which 
institution managers welcome any child 
who applies and to the unexacting stand- 
ard according to which state aid is given. 
All the institutions are said to need ‘‘bet- 
ter housing, diet and classification”. Cal- 
ifornia, we are told, “needs standardized 
institutions” and they are lacking, it is 
asserted, because the state sits idly by, 
placidly and uninquiringly paying the 
costs not only of a very large institu- 
tional population but also, through the 
-counties; the costs of other children 
“placed in family homes or with their 
own mothers.” The total now being 


spent on dependent children is estimat- 
ed at close to a million dollars a year, 
an amount which, in consideration of 
what other states spend and of the pop- 
ulation of the state, shocks the author 
excessively. 

Both book and article may be summed 
up aS an arraignment of state super- 
vision in California. The two boards 
whose function it is to supervise and 
control all work for children, and to 
administer the state-aid fund—the state 
Board of Charities and Corrections and 
the state Board of Control—make only 
“perfunctory use’ of the power the 
laws give them, and the powers they 
have are described as not only overlap- 
ping but also “limited in both extent and 
purpose”. In short, state supervision in 
California is, in Mr. Slingerland’s view, 
largely what it was twenty years ago,— 
merely the machinery whereby to de- 
termine whether state aid should be 
given or denied. Recommendations, 
therefore, are for “an efficient system 
[of supervision] administered by a sin- 
gle board with ample authority and ade- 
quate appropriations to teach 
standardized care, training and records, 
elevating ideals of social service’. 

Now what about the truth of these 
statements and the timeliness and merit 
of the recommendations? 

It is a fact that there are a great many 
children’s institutions in California, 
though there are seven less than when 
Mr. Slingerland visited California in 
1911 and 1912. The housing is undoubt- 
edly old-fashioned arid usually congre- 
gate; not ten of the seventy or more 
institutions have buildings that approach 
the “cottage system” form. Also it is 
true that there is a large population in 
these institutions; whether unduly large 
is another question. Overlapping of 
powers in the two state boards primarily 
called upon to look after the problems 
of the dependent child exists and a mil- 
lion, possibly nearer two millions, is 
spent annually upon this work, if state, 
county and private funds be included in 
the calculation. 

But on the other hand, it is not true 
that these facts are not known in the 
state; it is not true that the child-placing 
system is not used. The children of 
California are cared for in institutions, 
in foster homes and with their own 
mothers, and only people who ride hob- 
bies fail to see this. Further, it is at 
least open to discussion whether the 
major part of the children now remain- 
ing in the orphanages would be more 
properly cared for in foster homes, and 
finally it is demonstrably false to the 


facts to say that the state has not full 
power to act, that it does not exercise 
as fully and as freely as it sees fit the 
powers it has, and that there is no pro- 
gram for standardization and develop- 
ment of the whole situation in child wel- 
fare work. = 

The reader acquainted with the de- 
pendency question in California will 
agree that the “veracious” account of the 
number of children and the extravagance 
of expenditure is familiar hearing. Only 
a few years after the first state appro- 
priations were made, specialists discov- 
ered and popularized these facts that 
California had far too many wards in 
proportion to its population and spent too 
much money on them. The National 
Conference of Charities and Correction 
in 1888, 1891, 1897 and 1901 succes- 
sively heard of the extravagant and mis- 
taken methods of work for children in 
California—methods that lured to par- 
ental irresponsibility, to charity-faking 
and to the persistent use of the institu- 
tion rather than the foster home. Ab- 
sence of proper central supervision was 
also definitely pointed out as causal to 
an objectionable situation. ; 

Merely an old story then is told again. 
This could of course give no just ground 
for complaint were the community still 
blind to the situation and were nothing 
being done about it. But the case is 
otherwise. A reorganization of super- 
vision, new legal powers and an entirely 
new policy and machinery of inspection 
and co-operation that has grown up, are 
ignored. 


Centralization in Charity 


Remepy for the situation, lies, we 
are told, in fully centralized authority 
and “strong” use of it. Many beside 
the author of this book and article clamor 
for centralization, with apparently little 
thought of how readily this kind of 
thing can be carried to fatal extremes. 
“Moralizing society from the top” is not 
a democratic way nor a modern way nor 
an inherently sound way to get work 
done in any field of living. In charity 
work, it is a hopeless way. That which 
has been “ordered by strong single 
bodies” may be done because needs must, 
but, in democratic communities, the time 
is never distant when again it is not 
done. What local groups do not them- 
selves understand and foster is never 
permanent. 

This may sound like quasi-anarchy 
and against efficiency. So much the 
worse for efficiency and coercive sur- 
veillance, however “beneficent”. The 
fashion of local initiative is earmark 
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of the social progress we call democrati- 
zation as positively as the narrow range 
in shape gf heads is earmark of the 
physique of the men who are making a 
democratic world. The state supervision 
that acts as intermediary for co-opera- 
tion and standardization, and acts by 
permeation rather than by authority, 
seems to be the kind that serves longest. 
Certain other signs of commission and 
omission need to be pointed out. 


Shaky Statistics 


THE statistical tables furnish example. 
To the reader craving accuracy, statis- 
tical tables give a sense of security. 
Tables unimpeachable in form fill the 
book, but the relative waste of time 
these elaborate tables represent, appears 
when the author naively avows that a 
few years will produce “far more de- 
tailed and comprehensive statistics”. 
Since no uniform records, financial or 
social, have ever been kept by all the 
children’s institutions, since scarcely ten 
institutions have anything like standard 
record-forms, it seems a reprehensible 
waste of time and money to have done 
all this ephemeral tabulation of data 
from such dubious sources as reports of 
institutions—notoriously as unreliable as 
they are well-meaning—and from county 
accounts avowedly poorly organized and 
often poorly kept. The state records 
seem to have been consulted, though 
largely by correspondence, and in spite 
of repeated caution from state authori- 
ties that good results can no more come 
out of the use of such rough and ready 
records and second-hand evidence than 
figs can grow from thistles. 

The directory is another fertile field 
where small sins of commission flourish. 
A hundred pages of the book are given 
to this directory, largely a mere series 
of addresses, costs and population. In 
addition to being curiously classified and 
singularly superficial in what it reports, 
this directory is also ianccurate in its 
findings and ambiguous or worse in its 
appraisements. The list includes the 
seven institutions, closed by the State 
Board of Charities and Corrections dur- 
ing the past four years because they 
were doing intolerably low-grade work. 
In all but two cases these institutions 
are held to be as deserving of good re- 
port as the best institutions of the state. 
Nothing but empty terms that evade real 
description—“good”, “poor”, “homely”, 
“inadequate”—give estimate of any of 
the institutions. 

Only the more glaring sins of omis- 
sion need comment. The treatment of 
the question of the child-placing and 
juvenile-court problems, and of the 
causes of poverty are sufficient illustra- 
tion of the reason this work cannot be 
considered specially useful. 

Though the author is an ardent advo- 
cate of the child-placing system, no study 
worthy the name has been made of any 
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one of the nine child-placing societies 
operating in the state. On the contrary, 
the facts given about them evidence 
neither precision nor discernment. The 
specialized and intensive work of some 
of these societies does not seem to have 
been perceived; the growing interest in 
child-placement and the urge toward the 
good case work that must accompany it, 
is recorded but forgotten when recom- 
mendations are in order. Numerous 
pages are filled with a question so out- 
worn as that of institutional care vs. 
child-placement and a “history” of or- 
phans, while the most vital issues, such 
as the appropriate methods for placing 
children out, go untouched. Discussion 
of the ways of finding homes, the kind 
and frequency of supervision, the size 
of the territory used, the intricate prob- 
lem of the adolescent in the foster 
home,-—any of this would have been 
much in place and duly appreciated be- 
cause greatly needed. A search for any- 
one of these points is unrewarded. 

The investigator of child-welfare work 
seeking untouched material knows his 
best opportunity today lies in the juven- 
ile courts. Popularly supposed to be 
for law-breakers, these places actually 
deal with a larger percentage of depend- 
ents than of delinquents. In spite of the 
publicity they have had, the work of 
these courts is really relatively little 
understood, and has great need for fur- 
ther interpretation, more especially, in- 
terpretation of their function in relation 
to the dependent child. 

The state of California wants to know 
about its juvenile courts. A survey is 
much needed to give detailed account of 
the children who come to these courts. 
Especially to tell the facts about the 
dependents—the causes that bring them 
there, how the court cares for them. 
what proportion it sends to institutions, 
to foster homes, and to parents and rel- 
atives, and when and how often they 
are county charges, state charges, or 
wards of private societies—would be to 
render a real service and one strictly 
within the field of our author’s discus- 
sion. 

Notwithstanding the inclusive title of 
book and article, neither these questions 
nor others almost as obvious have been 
raised. The caption, Juvenile Delin- 
quency, which appears over two chap- 
ters in the book, is on the contrary 
merely opportunity for another uncritical 
enumeration, this time of eighteen deten- 
tion homes. 


The Juvenile Court Law 


Aso the juvenile court law of 1913 is 
considered. A notable inaccuracy is this 
discussion of the juvenile court law of 
1913. The act is treated in somewhat 
commendatory fashion and as though it 
were still in force. As a matter of fact, 
this law was passed by an inexplicable 
trick, was never enforced and is now 


ety 


2 | 


dead letter. The present law was enact-" 
ed in 1915. Under the leadership of a~ 
committee formed by the state Board. 
of Charities and Corrections, all classes — 
of workers for children in all parts of 
the state shared in the framing of it and ~ 
then united to push it through the legis-— 
lature. The passage of the law and the~ 
fact that it profoundly alters the methods - 
for court care of children in California, — 
seem to have escaped notice. 3 

The reform schools also must have 
been but slightly studied, for the in- 
tensive investigations into causes of de-— 
linquency and dependency being carried 
on in them for the past three years gets 
no mention. In short, the treatment of 
the entire juvenile-court question sug- 
gests little attention for anything but 
the surface. 


Custodial Care 


THE statements on care of defectives | 
likewise omits report of the ferment of 
activity to develop new centers for cus- 
todial care of this class of “children”, 
and the use in the larger population cen- — 
ters of half a dozen different clinics for — 
the examination of adults and children | 
suspected of mental deviation. ; 

Concern about unnecessarily large 
sums of money spent for avoidably 
numerous children has not led to any 
serious search for causes. Except to 
point out faulty supervision, as has been 
already noted, only vague and general © 
reasons are given. The mild climate 
figures as a cause in a discouraging way. — 
Somewhat at variance with general ob- | 
servation, extremes of poverty are also © 
noted, but the statement is much dis- 
counted when we are told further on 
that “California has as little poverty as 
any state’. The unavoidable conclusion 
is either that California has no causes 
of poverty other than bad supervision, 
or that this study failed to bring them 
out. 

Now it is of vital import to account 
for this very large burden of children 
that fall to the state for care. Those 
closest to the work give other reasons 
than state extravagance or deliberate 
pauperism., They feel that giving, in 
most parts of the state, does not wait for 
destitution; that the easy standard of 
living has, as consequence, willingness 
to give relief whenever emergency dif- 
ficulties arise. There is no disposition 
to insist that this theory is correct, but 
proof is wanted that it is wrong. Some 
study to bring out the facts is awaited 
with eagerness. It is not an explanation 
to say that California is singularly gen- 
erous. Worshippers at the shrine of 
mere thrift are few in the state, and the 
discovery that charity is bountiful gives 
no sense of shame to Californians unless 
they are also definitely shown that the 
bounty has raised up a depauperate class. 
Sometimes, it must be admitted, they are 
not ashamed even then. 


‘ 
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What stands out all over these writ- 
ings is evidence of failure to go after 
the vital points. The crucial oversights 
are comprehensible, however. The ques- 
tions asked were not searching enough; 
interest centered too persistently on costs 
and machinery of care. It is well known 
that blindness to what is to be seen is 
superinduced by a limited curiosity about 
details and a surplus of preconceived 
theories about what is being studied. 
Add a reliance on vague impressions, in- 


terviews and letters, and the cause ot 
failure is clear. Also, if one is obsessed 
with the panaceas of child-placement, the 
cottage system, centralized supervision 
and strict economy, and is eager to rec- 
ommend these, he has only to make up 
his mind that none of them exists in 
the community he goes to and omit see- 
ing them, in order to open the way for 
his prescriptions. 

Probably in last analysis disappoint- 
ment is the strongest feeling these writ- 
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ings stir. In a state where real prob- 
lems call for wise and helpful answers, 
it is annoying to say the least to find 
a new volume telling only the already 
known, the obsolescent or worse, and 
offering advice time-worn, dubious. 

The reader desiring to estimate for 
himself the justice of the foregoing criti- 
cism may weight it by a statement which 
will shortly follow, telling what has ac- 
tually been done in California during the 
past few years. 


Efficiency and Organized Labor 


RGANIZED labor is fighting 
() scientific management. It is 
fighting “stop-watch and prem- 
ium.” Why it is doing so should be of 
vital importance to the efficiency en- 
gineers, and those interested in the de- 
velopment of the science of management. 
Certain exponents of the new science 
of management condemn the attitude of 
organized labor, exemplified in the 
Tavenner bill and similar legislation now 
pending before Congress, and assume the 
position that labor is all wrong, and that 
scientific management must be right. If 
scientific management were really scien- 
tific their assumption would have a basis 
of argument, but the shadow of such a 
basis is swept away by the mere assertion 
that labor is totally wrong. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the men 
representing organized labor have not 
given us a clear expression of the causes 
of their contentions, it is not difficult for 
one familiar with the practical operation 
of scientific management to discover the 
real basic causes of the opposition. 

The causes of organized labor’s deter- 
mined effort to defeat scientific manage- 
ment in government shops may be traced 
to three fundamental failures of the so- 
called science of management: The per- 
version of the time-study; the introduc- 
tion of the premium system as a part 
of scientific management; its failure to 
coordinate with the science of pathology 
in problems of industrial occupation. 

From a scientific point of view, the 
time study is made for the purpose of de- 

termining the how to do a job. Inci- 
dental to this “how” is the time required 

for its efficient performance. The time- 
study should be a scientific basis for ef- 
| ficient industrial education. It is a 
method of industrial research utilizing a 
-stop-watch for purposes of minute time 
“measurement. If the time-study had been 
_confined to its proper function, that of 
| determining the how, there would have 
been little or no opposition to it from 
the forces of labor. 

The professional “efficiency engineer”, 
‘ however, has been forced to set aside his 


By Miner Chipman 


R. CHIPMAN, who began 

the study of problems of 
management in 1906, and has been 
associated with Harrington Emer- 
son, was employed by the workers 
in the Watertown arsenal in 1013 
to study the practical aspects of 
Scientific management from the 
workers’ point of view. In I913- 
_ 14 he was engaged in making sur- 
veys of New York department 
stores. He is a member of the 


Committee of Ten, appointed by 
the scientific management men to 
oppose the Tavenner Bill before 


Congress. Mr. Chipman’s close 
contact with both employers and 
employes in his study of this ques- 
tion has given him an unusual 
opportunity to understand the prob- 
lems and the point of view of 
each. The following article indi- 
cates the nature of some of the 
conclusions to which he has been 
led by those contacts—En1Tor. 


scientific ideals in the face of the eco- 
nomic demands of his employer. He has 
discovered that a bonus or premium is 
a very effective method of stimulating 
production, and thereby making a “show- 
ing” suitable to the continuance of his 
contract. 

The success of scientific management 
has been illustrated by charts showing 
the amount of bonus earned, and the 
number earning bonus. Charts of this 
character have not been issued by the 
quacks of the efficiency business, but by 
its most distinguished exponents. The 
premium system has been made the pivot 
around which the whole system of sci- 
entific management has revolved. As a 
result, the time-study has been perverted 
into a device for the immediate deter- 
mination of a piece-rate with little or 
no relation to the educational functions 
involved. 

A false atmosphere has been created 


about the piece-rate thus determined. It 
has been claimed that the piece-rate de- 
termined upon the basis of the time-study 
is scientific, that the element of guess 
work has been eliminated, and that it is 
opposed to the older methods of rate- 
setting. It is only necessary to say that 
when the amount of bonus earned and 
the number of employes earning bonus 
is the criterion of success, scientific ac- 
curacy in the time-study fades into 
oblivion. It is at this point that the 
worker opposed to scientific management 
ridicules the time-study. His contentions 
are not without basis. 

Scientific management, in itself, has 
nothing to do with the payroll. Scientific 
management, in itself, has nothing to do 
with the wage problem in any form what- 
soever. There is no scientific basis for 
wages. But scientific management, by 
introducing the principle of premium 
payments, has assumed its right to enter 
this field, and in so doing it has opposed 
the principle of collective bargaining, for 
which organized labor has been fighting. 
Premium payments are not, in them- 
selves, opposed to collective bargaining, 
but the premium system as utilized by 
scientific management is entirely opposed 
to the collective bargaining idea. 

Scientific management sets itself up to 
determine the value of the product of 
labor in a scale of increasing efficiency. 
If the base wage is agreed upon through 
a collective bargain, the increment of 
wage that should accompany increasing 
efficiency would seem to be also a mat- 
ter of bargain. But no, scientific man- 
agement has predetermined the values in- 
volved, and the worker has nothing to 
say about it. With this arbitrary wage 
adjustment scientific management has 
proceeded to set the times by time-study. 
This unscientific union was the match’ 
that lit the fuse. The fuse happened to 
be a long one and hence the long delay 
in exploding. 

Finally, scientific management has not 
provided an adequate system of co-ordi- 
nating the science of pathology and the 
science of industrial management. It 
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has been assumed that because a man 
knew all there was to know about the 
cuts and feeds of machine tools, that he 
knew all there was to know about the 
cuts and feeds of the human mechanism. 

The fact is that little or no attention 
has been given the factor of fatigue. 
Arbitrary allowances in time is insuffi- 
cient. The most dangerous type of in- 
dustrial fatigue does not develop in an 
hour or a day of strenuous labor. The 
man who runs a 100-yard dash is quite 
aware of his fatigue, but the girl who 
pastes labels on a row of tin cans for 
nine hours a day may not be aware of a 
fatigue more dangerous in character. 
Occupational neurosis may be very slow 
in development, and no time-study man, 
stop-watch in hand, can discover the 
tendencies: which will develop physical 
and nerve destroying processes. Organ- 


Why I Became an American Citizen 


T MAY be considered a rather pe- 
culiar idea in a foreign-born girl 
to apply for citizenship in the 

United States—perhaps it will be 
called an eccentricity, and pessimists 
will label her suffragette. The aim of 
these few lines, therefore, shall be to 
make clear why I ask for the privilege 
of becoming an American citizen, Let 
me state at once that my nationality is 
Swiss. 

The usual applicants for citizenship 
are men. A woman, I believe, is more 
or less an exception, for at the time 
when I declared my intention to become 
a citizen, George Humbert, naturaliza- 
tion clerk, found it necessary to inquire 
whether a woman could be accepted as a 
citizen and whether the same questions 
should be put to her as to men. The 
answer was in the affirmative, and Mr. 
Humbert administered the oath by which 
I swore I was. not an anarchist, nor a 
polygamist, and would always uphold 
the constitution of the United States. 

I never clearly knew why Mr. Hum- 
bert at first hesitated to accept me as an 
American citizen, but I finally concluded 
that he must have grown accustomed to 
sizing up each applicant’s physical abil- 
ities to uphold the constitution, and that 
he felt rather sceptical toward the 
strategical talents of a woman who 
stands five feet four inches and weighs 
115 pounds, forgetting for an instant that 
all women can at least hold a strong 
line of defense. 

Every applicant for citizenship has 
certain reasons for wishing to become 
naturalized, and according to those rea- 
sons we may divide all “to-be” citizens 
into two classes. The majority belongs 
to class one, comprising those aliens who 


ized labor is opposed to any system which 
measures its success in terms of output 
and jremium, and time is set without 
adequate and “scientific” consideration 
of pathological fatigue. Labor is seek- 
ing protection against the dangers of the 
system described. They are not spend- 
ing their time in praise of its virtues. 
They see the dangers within it, and fight 
these dangers with every means at hand. 
What is the remedy? 
legislation proposed. The Tavenner bill 
is superficial and strikes at the apparent 
difficulties. The real remedy will be 
found in legislation prohibiting time- 
study without individual and group con- 
sent, and the introduction of the premium 
system without collective bargaining. 
Labor must be in a position to co- 
operate in this program for industrial 
efficiency. That co-operation must be 


By Nina Goeldi 


become citizens in the hope of thereby 
improving their personal standing. <A 
man may thus be preferred in certain in- 
dustrial concerns. Maybe he will more 
readily be employed by city or state. He 
may obtain the right to open a saloon 
and lastly, if he should ever take a trip 
abroad, he knows that he can re-enter 
the United States without delay at Ellis 
Island. Those and similar prospects 
are sufficient to cause many a man to 
decide for American citizenship. 

To class two, belongs the man who 
considers naturalization from a more 
idealistic point of view, he who has the 
moral and intellectual power to grasp 
the real meaning of Americanism. 

If a woman obtains citizenship it is 
seldom of material advantage to her, 
and she does not usually receive the right 
to vote as men do. Why, then, should 
a woman take out her papers? If you 


will open a dictionary and look for the 


definition of citizenship you will prob- 
ably find the following: “To be a citizen 
means to be a member of the state or 
nation, one bound to the state by the 
reciprocal obligation of allegiance on the 
one hand and protection on the other.” 

This definition must be accurate for it 
is given in the Century Dictionary and I 
shall not try to correct such an indis- 
puted authority. I only wish to state 
why I was led to ask for American 
citizenship and what I believe it to be. 

In my opinion, to become an American 
citizen means to pledge one’s self to the 
cause of the United States: namely, the 
realization of the democratic ideal. We 
promise under oath to do our part in the 
process of national reconstruction by ef- 
fectually accomplishing our own indi- 
vidual emancipation. Therefore, we 


Surely not the 
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real and living. That co-operation must — 
be upon the basis of mutual interest in 
the efficiency of industry, and a demo-— 
cratic control of the mechanism of scien-_ | 
tific management. The time-study must — 
be introduced as a basis of scientific in-_ | 
dustrial education, and the wage prob- 
lem introduced only when the worker is_ 
in a position willingly to co-operate in | 
the determination of relative wage values. 

Frederick W. Taylor was an engineer, © 
an eminent engineer, but he never claim- 
ed to be a prophet or a sociologist. He 
evolved certain principles of underlying” 
truth, and left to the world the intricate 
task of weaving these truths into the web 
of world truth. There are principles of 
efficiency and principles of life. The 
proper adjustment of these principles, one 
to the other, is the true function of 
“scientific” management. 


‘should not in the first place expect to” 
receive and to be served, but should feel | 
under obligation to give and to serve. 
We must be conscious that we are mem- | 
bers of a whole, of a nation whose wel- 
fare depends upon us no matter how in-. 
ferior our position or how insignificant | 
our personality. We are all to do our. | 
share in the struggle for material and | 
moral progress. | 

Every citizen is a particle in the work-_ 
ing of the nation, either progressive, 
lethargic or retrogressive. It depends. 
upon us whether we become stimulative 
factors or “brakes” in our effort to reach 
the goal of democracy. Our action and’ 
thoughts have to be based upon moral) 
principles and ideals and then only shall 
we gradually attain independent minds: 
and inner freedom which alone will en- | 
able us to enjoy democracy. 

But where shall our individual eman- 
cipation begin? The starting point is 
very easily found. There is perhaps) 
nothing/ so closely linked as man andi 
work. By, doing our best work we have 
taken the greatest step toward personal 
independence. We do therewith assert 
ourselves. We not only have to do our 
best work, but have to do it honestly 
and avoid all conflict of action and 
thoughts with our moral principles. 

To do good honest work however, does | 
not yet give us full value as citizens. 
American citizenship requires loyalty 
toward the United States, we must be 
penetrated by a strong patriotic feeling, 
be linked to our fellow citizens by un- 
selfish love and be ready to sacrifice our 
personal interest to the interest of our 
country. It is certainly easier to theo-|, 
rize on such requirements than to live 
up to them. The more we consider andl 
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analyze them, the more they grow in im- 
portance. 

We finally cannot avoid the question: 
Can a stranger become patriotic in the 
full sense of the word? I firmly and 
sincerely answer Yes, but he does so not 
without having to overcome many diffi- 
culties, and not so quickly as the aver- 
age American seems to expect and to 
believe. The latter cannot put himself 
in the position of an alien. Patriotism 
grows slowly, requires a certain disposi- 
tion of mind and demands hard work 
and study. A newcomer has to become 
fully acquainted with American life, 
American people and thought, American 
history and literature, not only with 
newspapers but with the best books and 
magazines. Then gradually American- 
ism, its meaning and its beauty, dawns 


upon him, takes hold of him and_ will 
never part from him. 

We will now readily conceive, so it 
seems to me, that to apply for Ameri- 
can citizenship is nothing but a fair 
thing for a foreign-born woman to do, 
for she too has to strive for individual 
emancipation. Her life and her accom- 
plishments are not to be overlooked and 
her patriotism may be as strong as that 
of a man. If, therefore, I apply for 
American citizenship, I do so because I 
wish to join the class of applicants who 
considers citizenship from a more ideal- 
istic point of view, and I claim my 
papers as a symbol of my feelings and 
my respect, of my love and my trust in 
my adopted country. I take them as a 
seal to my promise to become a worthy 
citizen of the United States. 


Social Research in Western Canada 


N any new country the early em- 

phasis must, from sheer necessity, 

be placed upon the development of 
the material possibilities that lie hidden 
in its lakes, its mountains and its plains. 
Men migrate, for the most part, as in- 
dividuals and settle in a new country 
with rarely more than a passing thought 
for the part they must play in the mak- 
ing of a nation. 

Canada is still a new country. Her 
people, even her leaders, still spend their 
time in seeking out and developing the 
latent material possibilities that are at 
hand. But little thought has been ex- 
pended upon the undeveloped resources 
that lie concealed in the people them- 
selves and it has never resulted in a 
state organization to study the prob- 
lems involved in the rapidly growing 
community life of the country. Where 
the universities have committed them- 
selves to extension work of any kind 
they have, as a rule, steered a course 
quite clear of complicated social prob- 
lems. Some little attention has been 
paid to local conditions by municipal 
organizations and religious ‘denomina- 
tions but at best these activities have 
been scattered and have lacked correla- 
tion. 

Last autumn, however, the first step 
was taken in the direction of state-or- 
ganized social effort in Canada when 
the three western prairie provinces, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
cooperated in establishing the Bureau 
of Social Research. The work in each 
province is under the direction of an 
advisory council consisting of one 
cabinet minister and five appointed mem- 
bers. The general policy of the organ- 


ization is in the hands of an interpro- 
vincial commission of six members—two 
from each of the provincial councils. 
The three governments cooperate in sup- 
plying funds and in facilitating in every 
way possible the work of the bureau. 

James S. Woodsworth, the director, 
has lived in the closest touch with the 
social conditions of Canada, and more 
especially of western Canada, for many 
years. His study of the non-English- 
speaking part of the population has been 
particularly intimate and persistent and 
has put him into sympathetic touch with 
a large part of the foreign-born popula- 
tion of the western prairies. For years 
he was at the head of All People’s Mis- 
sion in the north end of Winnipeg. It 
was, indeed, chiefly due to his efforts 
that the movements resulting in the pres- 
ent organization began. 

The chief functions of the bureau for 
some time to come will be the gather- 
ing of first-hand information with re- 
gard to the questions of community “life 
in rural districts in order that a basis 
may be laid for constructive legislation 
by the provinces. Besides carrying out 
an adequate and thorough plan of en- 
quiry into social conditions the bureau 
will seek to awaken the public conscious- 
ness to the problems that already exist 
in both towns and country and to stimu- 
late interest in social welfare. 

For purposes of investigation the di- 
rector has already enlisted the coopera- 
tion of the various government depart- 
ments, especially the departments of edu- 
cation, in the provinces, as well as the 
assistance of the different public organ- 
izations already active in community 
centers. The Grain Growers’ Associa- 
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tion has given much valuable service in 
collecting concrete data bearing on con- 
ditions in outlying districts. From time 
to time bulletins are to be issued setting 
forth the results of these special en- 
quiries. 

An idea of the nature of the work 
which the bureau will undertake may 
be had from the fact that at the first 
meeting of the Manitoba council last 
March it was decided to divide the work 
into departments dealing with the fol- 
lowing questions: care of immigrants, 
child welfare, mental defectives, de- 
pendents in institutions, community 
work, and industrial problems such as 
labor distribution and unemployment. 

The first phase of the work was in- 
augurated by distributing over the whole 
of western Canada, thousands of ques- 
tionnaires in which searching enquiries 
were made concerning community con- 
ditions and the welfare of the individual. 
Already a large percentage of these 
forms have been returned and the in- 
formation they contain is being tabulated 
and classified. This work has been of 
especial value in calling definite atten- 
tion to social conditions and rousing the 
interest of men who have never before 
paid any attention whatever to these 
questions. Reports have also been re- 
ceived from the various departments of 
education concerning the care of the 
feebleminded. This investigation is be- 
ing carried on under the direction of 
Miss Dobson, Mr. Woodsworth’s assis- 
tant. 

For years the work of organizing and 
directing the social forces that are al- 
ready active in a complex and heterogen- 
eous population has been allowed to go 
on in the most casual and haphazard 
fashion. While many of the country’s 
leading men saw the problems and spent 
many a bewildering hour concerning 
them, the hopelessness of the task in the 
face of a lack of centralized endeavor 
was about all the impression they re- 
ceived. Thousands of eager homeseek- 
ers were coming every month in the 
year and with their advent the problems 
were increasing daily and to many, no 
doubt, the situation was gloomy and- 
foreboded much ill. 

Those who have felt the pressure of 
such conditions are now breathing more 
freely in anticipation of the work that 
is to be done by the Bureau of Social 
Research. If the auspicious beginning is 
any indication of what the future will 
produce in the way of results the bureau 
will become one of the greatest of the 
active agencies making for the develop- 
ment gf a well organized and healthy 
Canadian national life. 

Douctas DurkKIN. 
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A History oF THE FAMILY AS A SOCIAL 
AND EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION 


By Willystine Goodsell. The Macmil- 
lan Company. 588 pp. Price $2; by 
mail of THE Survey $2.14. 


Professor Goodsell’s 


comprehensive and in- 


: teresting study en- 
aa riches and _ valuably 
hd contributes to the 

and Old rapidly increasing 


literature jon: the 
family. Its review of 
what has been written 
of the primitive and 
patriarchal forms of 
family life, including 
the Hebrew, Greek 
and Roman types, is a good introduction 
to this background, prompting further 
study of the great sources referred to. 
The early Christian and medieval de- 
velopments are also well summarized 
with emphasis upon social and educa- 
tional features, which are pursued 
throughout as the main theme of the vol- 
ume. The most distinctive and original 
contribution of the book, which fills a 
gap in the literature of the family, are 
the chapters dealing with the English 
family in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, the American family in the 
colonial period, the effect of the indus- 
trial revolution on home life and con- 
ditions, and the changes wrought thereby 
in the economic, legal and social status 
of women and children in the nineteenth 
century. : 

Under each period traversed, much 
material of rare interest is gathered con- 
cerning social customs, home conditions 
and equipment, family habits and rela- 
tionships. The evolution of the legal 
status of women is so fully treated down 
to contemporary times that the compara- 
tively slight reference to the suffrage 
movement and the issues it involves is 
a surprising disappointment. The hous- 
ing of the home is descriptively por- 
trayed, with entertaining facts about fur- 
nishing, but the profound effect of bad 
housing upon the health, morality, eff- 
ciency and happiness of the family is 
ignored both in the historical sketches of 
the several periods and in discussing the 
maladjustments of the home to social 
conditions that now exist. 

The present situation of the family is 
forcibly analyzed, but only from a few 
points of view. The instability of the 
family is conclusively attributed to di- 
vorce, desertion and the disintegration 
due to industrial conditions. Emphasis 
is well placed upon the causes of dis- 
harmony within the family, which are 
discovered in the interplay between per- 
sonal faults, such as ignorance of the 
meaning of marriage, selfishness and the 
lack of self-discipline, and disrupting out- 
side influences, such as the changed 
economic status of women which makes 


the financial dependence of the wife 
irritating, and the increased knowledge 
of social diseases, which appeals to the 
instinct of self-respect and self-preserva- 
tion. The problems of the marriage- 
rate and the birth-rate are also squarely 
faced. 

The concluding chapter on Current 
Theories of Reform while comprehend- 
ing a wide range of opinions and a more 
limited range of reform movements, 
scarcely does justice to the ideals it 
groups as “radical”, “conservative” and 
“moderate-progressive.” 

The strangest omission in a book de- 
voted to the family as a social and edu- 
cational institution is the failure even to 
refer to the modern agencies and insti- 
tutions effectively at work to reinforce 
the family when it is weak, to supple- 
ment the equipment of the home and to 
substitute something to take the place of 
the family when it has failed or does not 
exist. Those who are practically dealing 
with the problems of family life, both 
in urban and rural communities, can 
scarcely state the situations confronting 
them without reference to the social ex- 
tension of educational facilities and the 
recreational provision furnished by the 
body politic, the work of juvenile courts 
and child-welfare agencies, the social 
and religious organization for children 
and youth, and the survivals and revivals 
of neighborship, which are both an ex- 
tension and an enrichment of home life. 

Within the compass of a single volume 
such a comprehensive review of litera- 
ture, such historical descriptions, such in- 
cisive discussions of current issues and 
such suggestive bibliographies and refer- 
ences are included as to make this trea- 
tise a most interesting introduction to the 
study of the family and a work of per- 
manent reference value, filling a place 
not previously covered by any one book. 


GRAHAM TAYLOR. 


ComMMuNITY DRAMA AND PAGEANTRY 


By Mary Porter Beegle and Jack Ran- 
dall Crawford. Yale University Press. 
370 pp. Price $2.50; by mail of THE 


Survey $2.67. 


“Pageantry begins 
with a conscious at- 
tempt to restore to the 


nae people a share in the 
of creation and develop- 
the People | /ment of dramatic art; 


in other words to 
make it democratic.” 
A good point of de- 
parture for a book on 


contemporary com- 
ae __||munity drama. This 
as el Oe. “is the first consid- 


erable work on this subject by any 
recognized authority. It is a fair 
and well-made volume, handsomely 
printed and sufficiently illustrated. No 
doubt it will be widely used as a 


\ 


text-book. There are several important 
things to be done by competent writers 
on community drama. What we are 
driving at in this whole matter of giving 
pageants and masques and plays has by 
no means been settled. Most of us have 
given little thought to the relation of 
new dramatic forms to old ones, to 
dramatic theory as applied to the drama 
which we know. And there is constant 
need of gathering into tangible form the 
results of practical experience. Com- 
munity Drama and Pageantry is intended 
as “a preliminary survey of some of the 
technical. questions involved in writing 
and staging pageants and community 
drama.” Fortunately, it is something 
more than this. 

There are two strong points about it. 
The first is the discussion of dramatic 
theory in the first three chapters. From 
Aristotle to Hiram Moderwell and 
Gordon Craig, the theorists are levied 
upon. The terminology evolved is fairly 
satisfactory. The second strong feature 
is the discussion of the dance. There 
is no undue prejudice against the ballet, 
the gymnastic dance, or the historical 
folk dance. But, “if the dance is to be 
created as a living art’, we are told, “it 
cannot be bound to the rules of tradi- 
tional technique”. This does not mean, 
the author of this chapter goes on, “that 
natural dancing has no technique at all. 
: Technique is the foundation of 
all art.” But the technique of natural 
dancing can be learned of many. This 
form of the dance “opens the door of 
self-expression to all those for whom 
ideas have meaning and for whom 
rhythm, grace and movement can be 
made a means of self-expression.” 

The weakest point about this work is 
its social theory. It seems to proceed 
upon the notion that we have learned 


how to work together and need to learn 


only how to play: “The weakness of 
our present-day democracy is not in its 
industrial organization but in its means 
of recreation. Men work well enough 
together.” In another passage our so- 
ciety is lightly referred to as an indus- 
trial democracy. The organic nature of 
life is overlooked—as it usually is in 
works on recreation. Somehow most of 
us who are interested in folk-art have 
difficulty in escaping the illusion that 
mere grace and color will do away with 
strikes. It is an ancient error. In one 
form or another it has failed to justify 
itself in most of the older monarchies. 


There should be little room for it in a 


republic. 

Having, apparently, no clear conception 
of what is needed, it is not surprising 
that the authors lack a clear vision of 
what community drama may be expected 
to accomplish. “The appeal of pagean- 
try must rest upon its value in modern 
life.” Which leaves us stranded. And 
again, “the great value of art in a de- 
mocracy is that it produces as by-prod- 
ucts education and social betterment.” 
If these are by-products, what is the 
nature of the main output? What is 
the whole thing for? We toy with the 
problem for a page or two and then 
jauntily pass on to something else. It 
is not worth while to press such ques- 
tions from purely theoretic interest, but 
obviously our whole approach to the 
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production of a pageant must be largely 
determined by our notion of its function. 

The reader must be on his guard with 
respect to one point. The opening chap- 
ters deal with all types of community 
drama. The village play of the North 
Dakota type and the school festival are 
both briefly discussed. But all the chap- 
ters on production refer almost exclusive- 
ly to the pageant. It would be a great 
mistake to confuse, for example, the 
pageant and the festival either in regard 
to purpose or practical administration. 
There is one serious omission. Nowhere 
is there any adequate discussion of the 
following up of a municipal pageant. A 
pageant without a permanent civic influ- 
ence is a failure, and such an influence 
does not come by accident. The division 
of the book into two parts seems to be 
meaningless. The excellent bibliogra- 
phies would be more useful if they were 
alphabetical. 

But these are matters of detail. The 
book as a whole is sound and fine. There 
are numerous passages which should go 
far toward inspiring recreation workers 
with the forward-looking spirit so much 
needed. 

Wirit1aM FE, Bown. 


PAINLESS CHILDBIRTH 


By Carl Henry Davis. Forbes Pub- 
lishing Company. 134 pp. Price $1; 
by mail of Tur Survey $1.05. 


DreweDavise, bras 
achieved two consid- 
erable results in this 
small but important 
book. He has written 
the clearest, most con- 
cise account in Eng- 
lish of the use of 
anesthetics in  ob- 
stetrics, while at the 
same time he has given 
a scientifically sound 
presentation of the 
subject of painless childbirth and its re- 
lation to safe obstetrics, in a sufficiently 
popular form to be appreciated by the 
non-medical reader. 

This book, as its title shows, falls into 
three parts. The first section takes up 
the subject of anesthetics used at the 
time of labor and after a brief histori- 
cal review, discusses the use of ether 
and chloroform, which were introduced 
into obstetrics by Sir James Y. Simpson 
jin 1847, and are often still employed. 


Conservation 
of 
Mothers 


|The inhalation of nitrous oxid (laugh- 


ing gas) which produces insensibility to 
pain (analgesia) has been used in this 
field since 1880 while the hypodermic in- 
jections of scopolamin-morphin, (twi- 


light sleep) which obliterates the memory - 


of pain, has been employed since 1902. 
Scopolamin-morphin is held to be far 

more dangerous for the average patient 

than any other anesthetic, as the drugs 


are dangerous to both the mother and 


child. Scopolamin on the one hand pro- 
duces in the mother a marked excitement 
which may greatly interfere with the 
catrying out of a clean technic and so 
renders infection more liable, while men- 
tal disturbances may be produced. 

It is not generally known that in Ger- 
many a large number of damage suits 
for various such ill-effects have been in- 


| 
stituted. Morphin on the other hand 
interferes with the muscular activity ot 
the mother and so tends to prolong labor, 
while it has a much more dangerous ef- 
fect on the infant who may absorb 
enough of this drug, im utero, to be born 
so narcotized that resuscitation may be 
difficult and at times impossible. 

Nitrous oxid-oxygen is now conceded to 
be the safest anesthetic in use and, as 
given in obstetrics, has no bad effect on 
the mother or the child. It does not 
lengthen, but may shorten labor, and 
never interferes with the necessary asep- 
tic technic, while it may be safely used 
by every physician who is trained in the 
science of obstetrics, either at home or in 
the hospital. 

In the second section of his book 
under the heading of eutocia (easy la- 
bor), Dr. Davis exposes the fallacy of 
thinking that painless childbirth neces- 
sarily means a safe delivery. All con- 
cede with the author, that pain of labor 
causes shock which may be extreme. A 
woman has the right to demand that 
these pains be minimized. It is the duty 
of her physician to endeavor to lessen 
them by any safe means in his power, 
since obstetrical analgesia properly ad- 
ministered should make it safer and better 
for the patient; yet no anesthetic known 
can take the place of clean scientific ob- 
stetrics. 

“With the demand of woman for the 
relief of labor pains will come an in- 
creased intelligence regarding childbirth 
and better obstetrics may result.” 

Dr. Davis says that maternity today 
can be proved to be a greater danger to 
our women than tuberculosis, and that 
the census shows that we lose about ten 
thousand women (in the registered area) 
annually from this cause. During the last 
fifty years there has been no decrease 
of the death-rate from childbirth and 
more than this puerperal sepsis (child- 
bed fever) is definitely increasing in the 
United States. 

The unexpected result of the intro- 
duction of anesthetics and antiseptics 
into obstetrics, which, contrary to every 
expectation, have increased definitely 
deaths from maternity as they have made 
possible interference by incompetent 
hands, gives weight to Dr. Davis’ plea 
for the public to realize the importance 
of the proper handling of childbirth, 
which demands as great skill and the 
same care as any other branch of sur- 
gery. Dr. Davis in one emphatic para- 
graph says, 

“Women ought to know that obstetri- 
cal accidents will sometimes happen in 
the hands of the most skilled, but the 
larger percentage of bad results is due 
to ignorance and lack of surgical clean- 
liness; that most of the ills following 
childbirth are due to poor obstetrics and 
are unnecessary, and they will then de- 
mand the same skilled care in child- 
birth that they demand when they under- 
go a surgical operation.” 

The third part’ of the book is more 
technical and is taken up with a review 
of nitrous oxid-oxygen analgesia in ob- 
stetrics and the technic of administra- 
tion. 

Dr. Davis has made a real contribu- 
tion to meet what is one of our most 
vital national problems—the conservation 


ds devoted to business 
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or the life and health of our child-bear- 
ing women; for here we find not only 
one of the leading factors in our infant 
mortality question but the means of in- 
suring the strength and stamina of the 
coming generation. Civilization may be 
measured by the safeguards the race 
provides for motherhood. 
Dorotuy Rerep MENDENHALL, M.D. 


Tue Crtizen’s Boox 
By Charles R. Hebble and Frank P. 
Goodwin. Stewart & Kidd Co. 242 
pp. Price $1.25; by mail of THe Sur- 
vEY $1.37. 


4 Surveys of cities by 
outsiders are becom- 
ing commonplace. A 


Sober Self significant innovation 
Analysis has been made by 
Cincinnati in herself 


taking a comprehen- 
sive inventory of her 
own social and indus- 
trial assets and liabil- 
ities. The results of 
this social introspec- 
tion are presented in 
an interesting and effective way in The 
Citizen’s Book, edited by Charles R. 
Hebble and Frank P. Goodwin and pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Cincin- 
nati Chamber of Commerce. 

The book, as its name implies, relates 
the significant facts which a citizen of 
Cincinnati ought to know. First the 
geographic and historical background oi 
the city is given in a series of brief 
chapters. The make-up of the popula- 
tion is analyzed and the needs of the 
foreign-born elements pointed out. The 
city’s resources for health, police and 
fire protection are described, with sug- 
gestions as to the duties of the public 
in each of these fields. 

The cultural resources of the city in 
schools, libraries, art, music and recrea- 
tion are set forth. A group of chapters 
interests. The 
municipal government and its finances 
are briefly outlined. The closing chap- 
ter points out the need for city planning, 
its characteristics and its possibilities. 

Unlike the roseate glorifications which 
chambers of commerce often publish 
about their cities, this book faces the 
ugly as well as the splendid facts about 
Cincinnati. A tubercular death-rate of 
203 per 100,000, as compared with the 
average rate of 130 in registration cities. 
is pointed out, and the fact emphasized 
that 400 deaths a year might be saved if 
the city achieved even average condi- 
tions in this respect. Farther on the re- 
port states: “There are very few cities 
in the country that have as large a pro- 
portion of their people living in tene- 
ments as has Cincinnati.” On the other 
hand, such triumphs are recorded as the 
reduction of typhoid deaths, from 1,351 
during the seven years before a filtra- 
tion plant was installed, to 249 during 
the seven years since its completion. 

The book is marred neither by brag- 
gadocio nor by sweeping condemnation: 
its tone is consistently constructive. Mod- 
ern civic and social ideals stand out in 
its pages. Preventive methods are urged 
in dealing with poverty and crime. Mod- 
ern ideals of city government are clearly 
set forth. 


\ 
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Admirable as this book is as an out- 
line of what a citizen ought to know, it 
does lack the detailed study which is sure 
to discover vital weaknesses in any city’s 
institutions. The spirit which made The 
Citizen’s Book possible, however, will 
undoubtedly press its constructive in- 
quiries still further. 

Hornecy Harr. 


THE CHURCH AND THE PEOPLE’S PLAY 


By Henry A. Atkinson. Pilgrim Press, 
Boston. 259 pp. Price $1.25; by mail 
of, THe Survey $1.35. 


The very title of 
this book by the so- 
cial service secretary 
for the Congrega- 
tional churches of the 
United States is a 
refutation of the er- 
roneous assumption 
still frequently assert- 
ed that the attitude 
of the churches 
toward present social 
conditions and tenden- 
cies is the same as it was twenty-five 
years ago. The evidence to the contrary 
which the volume presents is confirmed 
by the cordial and emphatic endorsement. 
of it in the press reviews of the principal 
religious weeklies. One of these papers, 
representing a denomination which still 
indiscriminately proscribes certain forms 
ot amusement, ventures the remark that 
this title would have been impossible a 
few years ago, because the church would 
not be supposed to have had anything to 
do with the people’s play. 

This attitude of the churches hitherto 
prevalent is fully stated and frankly con- 
ceded by the author as condemning “not 
only the thing done, but the joy of the 
doing’. While it is historically account- 
ed for and partially justified, yet the 
failure of the churches to discriminate 
between amusements innocent in them- 
selves and demoralizing accessories, and 
worse still, the persistent mistake of not 
recognizing the insistence of the modern 
demand for recreation, are considered a 
serious hindrance to the work and influ- 
ence of the church. 

The place of play in a normal life is 
well argued both physiologically and 
psychologically, with the added empha- 
sis which the monotony of modern indus- 
try places upon the necessity of recrea- 
tion. The exploitation of the recreative 
instinct both by greed and vice is shown 
to be so dangerous to religious stand- 
ards and to public morals alike that it 
calls for the most active cooperation be- 
tween the church and the community 
in providing for the wholesome play of 
the people both young and old. 

Dr. Atkinson’s plea for the church’s 
more human touch and wiser discrimina- 
tion in assuming a constructive, form- 
ative attitude toward the leisure problem 
should make even his reasoning about 


The Change 
in 
the Church 


dancing, cards and the theater seem 
reasonable and his “program for the 
church” both sensible and feasible. The 


results already attained and obviously 
attainable are so effectively marshalled 
in these pages as to be prophetic of the 
day when, as he predicts, “the church 
as a whole will see its opportunity, and 


throughout the country wherever there 
is a church there will be a center for 
inspiring the community and helping it 
to face its problems bravely and solve 
them with wisdom.” 

As Froebel restored play to its place in 
the home and the school, and as modern 
cities are recovering the control which 
the old city-state prided itself in exer- 
cising over the play of all its people, so 
the modern church is slowly but surely 
improving one of its greatest opportuni- 
ties in restoring the people’s play to the 
place it sometime had in the concern for 
the soul, in the religious education of 
the young and in the spiritual ideals for 
communities and nations which both 
Christianity and Judaism lay hard upon 
tne hearts, consciences and hopes of their 
disciples. 

GRAHAM TAYLOR. 


STRAIGHT AMERICA, A Catt TO NATIONAL 
SERVICE. 
By Frances A. Kellor. The Macmil- 
lan Company. 193 pp. Price $.50; 
by mail of Tue Survey $.57. 


Someone © recently 
told the story of the 
little Quaker girl who 
was besieged by the 
admiring affection of 
another little girl. The 
other little girl charg- 
ed her with being cold. 
“T love you,” she said. 
“Yes,’”’ said the little 
Quaker. “Thee loves 
me so dearly thee may 
smother me.” Mr. 
Hughes may be in danger of smother- 
ation by homing Progressives. Miss 
Kellor dedicates her book to “the pres- 
ident-elect of 1916.” And the review 
copies of it are sent out with a flattering 
letter from the “Women’s Committee of 
the National Hughes Alliance, Miss 
Frances A. Kellor, chairman.” 

It is, indeed, the sort of volume pub- 
lished only in campaign years, a link- 
ing of issues and measures with a cer- 
tain day in November which is here so 
well done that it would have been in- 
conspicuous without the cordial letter 
from Mr. Hughes’ lady friends. 

For many years Miss Kellor has work- 
ed without flagging to lessen the abuse 
and exploitation with which America 
treats the immigrant. Her case for 
him is set forth again in this book. To 
her measures of protection she has more 
recently added a constructive program of 
Americanization. Her argument for 
that is presented here. 

Now she has seized upon the prepared- 
ness movement as the enacting clause 
for 
ization program. The war made us 
realize our danger, her argument runs,— 
realize that we are not prepared, and 
realize that we have not made Americans 
of the full third of us who are foreign- 
born or children of the foreign-born. If 
the pinch comes, will they fight for 
America or against America ? 

The book is a right-about-face from 
Miss Kellor’s earlier volumes. In them, 
justice to the immigrant was the theme. 
Here it is fear of what the immigrant 
may do to us, and the result leaves Miss 


Miss Kellor 
on 
the Stump 


.explodes 


her whole immigration-American-, 


é 


Kellor in the strange fellowship of th 
immigration restrictionists whose polic 
based on fear that the new immigration 
would wreck American institutions, she, 
has opposed for years. 4 

Her remedy is universal military train” 
ing: “The American factory and the 
American city have failed as a melting? 
pot. The dog-tent may succeed.” 

A. P: K@ 


AtcoHot—Its INFLUENCE ON MIND ANI 
Bopy : 


By. Edwinsi) Bowers M0 sea 
J. Clode. 207 pp. Price $1.25 ; by mal 
of THE Survey $1.33. 


Dr. Bowers’ book is an easy, readabii 
and valuable digest of the modern, scien’: 
tific movement against alcohol. An ex 
cellent thing to do with it, would be te 
present it to your library, for now tha 
alcohol is coming into the limelight ws 
need just such books on our library 
shelves to be used by debating boys, hur | 
ried journalists, tired school teacher® 
and overworked ministers. Dr. Bower’, 
two popular fallacies. H¢# 
shows how repeated experiments prov» 
that expensive liquors are worse thaw: 
cheap liquors: “The best is infinitely 
worse than the worst,” he says, ane 
cites experiments with both made recent 
ly in Europe. 

Of the beer fallacy Dr. Bowers says- 
“The whiskey devil cannot be driven ow 
by the beer Beelzebub, and here are « 
few reasons why.” Professor Forel re) 
ported that at the great Ellikon Sana 
torium the number of beer alcoholist: 
outnumbered the spirit alcoholists nine ti! 
one. Dr. Hueppe demonstrated on th/ 
autopsy table that beer injures mor, 
hearts, livers and kidney than doe: 
brandy. In Munich, Professor Bollinge, 
found that one out of every sixteen hos 
pital patients died of beer drinkers’ heart 
etc. 

In short, the book is full of meat an® 
the meat is spiced with epigram. 


ELIZABETH TILTON. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


SrconD THOUGHTS OF AN Economist. By Wil? 
iam Smart. The Macmillan Co. 189 Pr 
Price $1.40; by mail of THm Survey $1.50. 


NATIONALISM, WAR AND Socinty. By [dwar 
Krehbiel. The Macmillan Co. 276 pp. Price. 
$1.50; by mail of THe Survey $1.62. 


Srex-EpucaTion. By Dr. Prince A. Morrow 
The Macmillan Co. 251 pp. Price $1.25)! 
by mail of Top Survey $1.35. \ 


PRINCIPLES OF MONEY AND BANKING. B 
Harold G. Moulton. University of Chicag. 
Press. 502-pp. Price $3; by mail of TH) 
Survey $3.30. 


STRAIGHT AMERICA. By Frances A. Kello# 
The Macmillan Co. 193 pp. Price $.50) 
by mail of Tur Survey $.57. 


THE SourcE, CHEMISTRY AND USr or Foo 
Propucts. By E. H. S. Bailey. P. Blaki# 
ton’s Son & Co. 539 pp. Price $1.60; be 
mail of THe Survny $1.77. 


PoTsDAM PRINCES. By Ethel Howard. 
Dutton & Co. 295 pp. 
of THE Survey $2.09. 

Tur ForKS OF THE Roap. By Washingto 
Gladden. The Macmillan Co. 188 pp. Pric: 
$.50; by mail of THr Survey $.56. 

Tun CONTROL OF STRIKES IN AMERICAN TRAD 
UNIONS. By George Milton Janes. Th 
Johns Hopkins Press. 131 pp. Price 3.18 
paper; by mail of THe Survey $.82. 

THr CHURCH ENCHAINED. By the Rey. Willey 
A. R. Goodwin. EH. P, Dutton & Co. 87. 
BP 6, Price $1.25; by mail of THe Surve 
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by mail o 
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Price $2; by mail 


Done Tae Bir. By Boyd Cable. 
Dutton & Co. 141 pp. Price $1; 
Tue Survey $1.07. 
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For Labor Sunday, September 3, the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America has issued a leaflet of suggestions 
and order of service which may be had at 
its offices, 105 East 22 street, New York. 


Frederick A. Blossom, business manager 
of the Cleveland Associated Charities for 
the last year, has left this work to become 
president of the Ohio Birth Control 
League, to which work he is giving his 
full time. Before going to Cleveland, Dr. 
Blossom was for two years business 
manager of the Baltimore Federated Char- 
ities. 


The Massachusetts State Board of 
Health has been authorized by the legis- 
lature to investigate non-pulmonary tuber- 
culosis in the state. The board is to re- 
port in January upon the number of cases 
in the state, their economic condition, 
present hospital facilities, needed exten- 
sion of such facilities and how these 
should be supplied and maintained. 


Fiction and magazines have been sent in 
quantities for the use of the regulars and 
militiamen at the Texas border. But there 
is a strong and practically unmet demand 
for serious and technical reading matter, 
particularly books on the history and natural 
history ,of Mexico and Texas. Elizabeth 
Howard West, president of the Texas Li- 
brary Association, urges gifts of such 
reading matter to be circulated among the 
men, but more particularly of money with 
which to buy such books and periodicals as 
have been found suitable. She may be ad- 
dressed at the Carnegie Library, San An- 
tonio, Tex. 


The work of the Illinois Soctety for the 
Prevention of Blindness was commended 
in a resolution passed by the Chicago 
Ophthalmological Society at its annual 
meeting. Sixteen physicians and midwives 
have recently been prosecuted at the so- 
ciety’s instance for failure to report cases 
of babies’ sore eyes; nine more prose- 
cutions have been authorized, and six other 
violations have been reported to Spring- 
field. The Illinois law is unmistakably 
clear on the points involved: that attending 


physicians and midwives shall advise the ~ 


use of a prophylactic in the eyes of all 
new-born infants; and that “babies’ sore 
yes” must be immediately reported to the 
Board of Health, whatever the infection 
indicated. The secretary of the Illinois 
Society is Carolyn Van Blarcom, formerly 
of the National Committee for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness. 


Twenty-five Red Cross mobile base hos- 
pitals organized at an initial cost of $25,000 
each, are announced by the Division of Mil- 
itary Relief of the American Red Cross. If 
the United States went to war each hospital 
would start out with the nucleus of its 
staff made up of surgeons and nurses 
trained to team work in some large civil 
hospital. Over 7,000 graduate trained 
nurses have been enrolled by the Red Cross 
National Committee on Nursing Service, 
Jane A. Delano, chairman, and will be 
under the direct supervision of Clara D. 
Noyes, superintendent of the Bellevue 
Training School, New York city, who will 
join the Red Cross staff October 1. 


Cleveland had its taste of dragooning 
during the period of recruiting which pre- 


ceded the sending of its militia to the state 
camp at Columbus, Ohio. It became evi- 
dent very early that great incompati- 
bility existed between the open-air speak- 
ers who were accustomed to use the ros- 
trum in the Public Square and the recruit- 
ing officers and militiamen whose tents 
were but a few paces away. Speakers who 
expressed opinions inimical to recruiting 
for service in Mexico were manhandled and 
roughly treated by the soldiers. Sev- 
eral were fined and sent to the workhouse 
by local judges. “I would rather be filled 
with shot than wear a United States army 
uniform. I didn’t give human life and 
won't take it”, said Harry Vogel, a mem- 
ber of the I. W. W. He was given thirty 
days in the workhouse, with the costs of 
the case, by Judge Samuel H. Silbert of 
Municipal Court. The same judge fined 
Samuel O’Neill $25 and sentenced him to 
thirty days in the workhouse because he 
told the soldiers they were “fools to go to 
Mexico and fight for J. P. Morgan and 
other rich men”. In sentencing him, Judge 
Silbert said, “I regret I can’t give you a 
heavier sentence”. Joseph Hofer averred 
that the militiamen were “a lot of tin sol- 
diers’; and Fred H. Brock, who after- 
ward said he had been drunk and apolo- 
gized, declared that “the soldiers’ uniforms 
are dirty yellow rags”. Both got ten dol- 
lars and costs from Judge Silbert. 


CA LEN DAS OF 


CONFERENCES 


Ttems for the next calendar should reach 
THe Survey before September 13. 


AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER 


Bar AssocrATIon, American. Chicago, Au- 
gust 30-September 1. Sec’y, George 
Whitelock, 1416 Munsey .bldg., Baltimore. 


CatuHotic CHarities, National Conference 
of. Washington, D. C., Sept. 17-20. Sec’y, 
Rev. Wm. J. Kerby, Catholic University, 
Washington, D. C. 

CoMMISSIONERS on Uniform State Laws, 
National Conference of. Philadelphia, 
August 23-29. Pres., William H. Staake, 
648 City Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CrIMINAL LAw AND CRIMINOLOGy, American 
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“Institute of Chicago, August 29. Sec’y, 
Edwin M. Abbott, 1027 Land Title bldg., 


Philadelphia. 
Hospitat Association, American. Phila- 
delphia, Pa. September 26-29. Sec’y, 


Lydia Keller, Northfield, Minn. 

MUuNIcIPALITIES, League of American. New- 
ark, N J., September 6-9. Sec’y, Robert 
E. Lee, Secretary to the mayor, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Municrpauities, League of Virginia. 
ton Forge, Va., September 26-28. 
Luther C. Brinson, Portsmouth Va. 

Municipauities, Union of Canadian. Mon- 
treal, Quebec, Can., August 21-23. Sec’y, 
W. D. Lighthall, Westmount, Quebec. 

Soctatist Socrety, Intercollegiate. Sher- 
wood Forest, Md., September 19-25. 
Exec. Sec’y, Harry W. Laidler, 70 Fifth 
avenue, New York. 

SocroLocicAL CONFERENCE. Star Island, 
Isles of Shoals, N. H., August 24-30. 
Director, Rev. Clarence R. Skinner, Tufts 
College, Mass. 

INTEKNATIONAL 

SEAMEN’s Union or America, International. 
New York city, December 4. Sec’y, T. 
A. Hansen, 570 W. Lake street, Chicago. 

NATIONAL 
ConsuMERS’ LeaGuE, National. Springfield, 
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BOOKS 


ENGLISH-ITALIAN PHRASE BOOK 
FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 


A phrase book for social workers, teachers, physicians 
and nurses. Heavy cover paper. Postpaid 75 cents. Physi- 
cians’ Supplement, 25 cents a copy. Remit by check or 
money order; payable to 


EDITH WALLER (Morristown, New Jersey) 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


COURSE IN PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING 


A course in public health nursing designed 
to prepare properly qualified nurses for 
positions in Ohio, paying $75 to $100 per 


Clif- 


Sec’y 
~?) 


month is offered during the academic year 


1916-17. The course will extend from 
September 19, 1916 to June 13, 1917, and 
will include theoretical and practical work. 
Information regarding requirements for 
admission may be obtained from the En- 
trance Examination Board, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 


=| 


you would wish? 


sonal needs of any heir. 


executor and trustee? 


New York 


= 


FT MMMUUMBULUUM ODM 
ane. 


Have You Made a Will? 


Do you realize that if you do not dispose 
of your property by will your estate may be 
disposed of very differently from the way 
Unless a will is made, the 
law can take no account of the special per- 


When you make your will, why not in- 
sure efficient and economical management by 
appointing the Bankers Trust Company as 


This Company will scrupulously guard the in- 
terests of your heirs, and will give your estate the 
benefit of experience gained in the management of 
many estates, of large and of only moderate size. 


Our officers will be glad to correspond with 
you regarding any trust or banking business. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


Resources over $250,000,000 


UIA UU 


E 


- J 


Bankers Trust Co’s Building 
16 Wall Street 


Lag | 
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Mass., November 15-16. Gen. Sec’y, Mrs. 
Florence Kelley, 289 Fourth avenue, New 
York. . 


CHURCHES OF CuHrist IN America, Federal 
Council of the. Third quadrennial coun- 
cil. St. Louis, Mo., December 6-13. Gen. 
Sec’y, Rev. Charles S. MacFarland, 105 
East 22 street, New York. 


Economic Association, American. Colum- 
bus, O., December 27-30, 1916. Sec’y, W. 
G, Leland, 1140 Woodward bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Houstnc Assocration, National. Provi- 
dence, R. L., October 9-11 Sec’y, Law- 
rence Veiller, 105 East 22 street, New 
York. 


Humane Association, American. Cincin- 
nati, O., October 16-19. Sec’y, Nathaniel 
J. ales, Humane Society bldg., Albany, 


inrant Mortauity, American Association 
for Study and Prevention of. Seventh 
annual meeting. Milwaukee, Wis., Oc- 
tober 19-21. Executive Sec’y, Gertrude 
B. Knipp, 1211 Cathedral street, Balti- 
more. 


Lecat Arp Socreties, National Alliance of. 
Cincinnati, O., October 11-12. Pres., M. 
W. Acheson, Jr., Oliver bldg., Pittsburgh. 


MtnicrpAL ImMPpROvVEMENTS,. American So- 
ciety of. Newark, N. J., October 9-13. 
Sec’y, Charles C. Brown, 702 Wulsin 
bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Pustic HEALTH ASSOCIATION, 
Cincinnati, O., October 24-27. 
Selskar M. Gunn, 755 
Boston. 


American. 
Sec’y, Dr. 
Boylston street, 


RECREATION CONGRESS OF THE PLAYGROUND 
AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., October 2-6. Sec’y, 
H. S. Braucher, 1 Madison avenue, New 
York. 

Sarety Counciz, National. Detroit, Mich., 
October 16-21. Sec’y, W. H. Cameron, 
Continental and Commercial Bank bldg. 
Chicago. 

SocrotocicaL Society, American. Colum- 
bus, O., December 27-30. Sec’y, Scott E. 
W. Bedford, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago. 

SratisticaL Assocration, American. Co- 
lumbus, O., December 27-30. Sec’y, Car- 


roll W. Doten, 491 Boylston street, Bos- 
ton. 


UNIVERSITIES AND Pusric Service. Third 
National Conference. Philadelphia, No- 
vember 15-16. Sec’y, Edward A. Fitz- 
patrick, Box 380, Madison, Wis. 


STATE AND Loca 


BETTER New Encranp. Conference for a. 
Springheld, Mass., October 14-15. Dit- 
rector, Esther Taber Fox, Litchfield, Conn. 


CHARITIES AND Correction, New York state 
conference of. Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
November 14-16. Sec’y, Richard W. Wal- 
lace, Box 17, The Capitol, Albany, N. Y. 

_ CHARITIES AND CorreEcTIOoNn, Wisconsin state 
conference of. Sheboygan, Wis., October 
17-19. Sec’y, J. L. Gillin, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. ‘ 


CuHarities, Massachusetts State Conference 
of. Lowell, Mass., October 25-27. Sec’y, 
Richard K. Conant, 6 Beacon street, Bos- 
ton. 


Municrparities, League of Kansas. In- 
dependence, Kan., October 11-13. Sec’y, 
C. H. Talbot, University of Kansas, Law- 
rence, Kan, 

RuraLt- OrGANnizAtTion, Conference on. 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, Am- 
herst, Mass., October 16-17. Further in- 
formation may be secured by addressing 
Prof. E. L. Morgan, Amherst, Mass. 
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INFORMATION DESK 


The following national bodies will gladly and freely supply information and advise reading on the subjects 
named by each and on related subjects. Members are kept closely in touch with the work which each organi- 


zation is doing, but membership is not required of those seeking information. Correspondence isinvited. Nominal 


charges are sometimes made for publications and pamphlets. Always enclose postage for reply. 


Health 


EX EDUCATION— New York Social Hy- 
giene Society, Formerly Society of Sani- 
tary and Moral Prophylaxis, 105 West 40th 
Street, New York City. Maurice A. Bige- 
low, Secretary. Seven educational pamphlets. 
10c. each. Four reprints. 5c. each. Dues— 
Active $2.00; Contributing $5.00; Sustaining 
$10.00. Membership includes current and sub- 
sequent literature; selected bibliographies, 
Maintains lecture bureau and Health Exhibit. 


ANCER—American Society for the Control 
ot Cancer, 25 West 45th St., New York 
City. Curtis E. Lakeman, Exec. Secy. 

To disseminate knowledge concerning symp- 

toms, diagnosis, treatment and _ prevention. 
Publications free on request, Annual member- 
ship dues $5. 


OMMITTEE ON PROVISION FOR THE 
FEEBLE-MINDED —Objects: ‘To dissem- 
inate knowledge concerning the extent 

and menace of feeble-mindedness and to sug- 
gest and initiate methods for its control and 
ultimate eradication from the American people. 
General offices Empire bldg., Phila., ha. For in- 
formation, literature, etc., address Joseph P. Byers, 
Exec. Sec’y. 


ENTAL HYGIENE—National Committee 

for Mental Hygiene, 50 Union Square, 

New York City, Clifford W. Beers, Sec’y. 
Write for pamphlets on mental hygiene, pre- 
vention of insanity and mental deficiency, care 
of insane and feeble-minded, surveys, social ser- 
vice in mental hygiene, State Societies for Men- 
tal Hygiene. 


ATIONAL HEALTH—Committee of One 

Hundred on National Health. BE. F. Rob- 

bins, Exec. Sec., 203 EE. 27th St., New 
York, To unite all government health agencies 
into @ National Department of Health to in- 
form the people how to prevent disease. 


UBERCULOSIS—National Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
105 Bast 22nd St. New York. Charles J 
Ilatfield, M.D., Exec. Sec’y. Reports, pamph- 
lets, ete., sent upon request; Annual transac- 
tions and other publications free to members. 


UBLIC HEALTH —American Public Health 
Association, Pres., John fF. Anderson, 
M.D., New Brunswick, N. J.; Sec’y, Prof. 

S. M. Gunn, Boston. Object “To protect and 
promote public and personal health.” Six _See- 
tions: Laboratory, Sanitary Engineering, Vital 
Statistics, Sociological, Public Health Adminis- 
tration, Industrial Hygiene. Official monthly 
organ, American Journal of Public Health: 
$3.00 per year. 3 mos. trial subscription (to 
Survey readers 4 mos.) 50c. Address 755 
Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


ATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUB- 
LIC HEALTH NURSING—Object: to 
stimulate the extension of public health 

nursing; to develop standards of technique; to 
maintain a central bureau of information, Pub- 
lications: Pub. Health Nursing Quarterly, $1.00 
per year, and bulletins, Address Ella Phillips 
Crandall, R. N. Exec, Sec, 25 West 45th St., 
New York City. 


HE AMERICAN RED CROSS—Through 
its Town and Country Nursing Service, 
maintains a staff of specially prepared 

visiting nurses for appointment to small towns 
and rural districts. Pamphlets supplied on 
organization and administration of visiting 
nurse associations; personal assistance and ex- 
hibits available for local use. Apply to Su- 
erintendent, Red Cross Town and Country 
Nursing Service, Washington, D. C. 


OCIAL HYGIENE—The American Social 
Hygiene Assoc. Inc., 105 West 40th St. N. 
Y.; Branch Offices: 122 South Michigan 
Avye., Chicago; Phelan Bldg., San Francisco. 
To promote sound sex education, the reduction 
of venereal diseases, and the suppression of com- 
mercialized vice. Quarterly magazine “Social 
Hygiene.” Monthly Bulletin. Membership, $5 ; 
sustaining, $10. Information upon request. Pres., 
Abram W. Harris; Gen. See’y, William F’. Snow, 
M.D.; Counsel, James B. Reynolds, 


REVENTION OF BLINDNESS — National 
Committee for. Objects: To furnish in- 
formation for Associations, Commissions 

and persons working to conserve vision ; to pub- 
lish literature of movement; to furnish exhibits, 
lantern slides, lectures. Printed matter: sam- 
ples free; quantities at cost. Invites member- 
ship. Field, United states. Includes N. Y. 
State Com. Ed. M. Van Cleve, Mgr. Director ; 
Gordon L. Berry, Field Secretary and Acting 
Secretary. Address, 180 E. 22d St. N. Y. C. 


UGENCIS REGISTRY—Board of Direc- 
tors, Chancellor David Starr Jordan, Pres- 
ident ; Prof. Irving Fisher, Dr. C. B. Daven- 

port, Luther Burbank, Dr. J. H. Kellogg, Secretary. 
A bureau for the encouragement of interest 
in eugenics as a means of Race Betterment, 
established and maintained for the Race Better- 
ment Foundation in co-operation with the Eu- 
genics Record Office. Address, Eugenics Registry 
Board, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Racial Problems 


EGRO YEAR BOOK—Meets the demand 
for concise information concerning the 


condition and progress of the Negro 
Race. Extended bibliographies. Full index. 
Price 25¢c. By mail 35¢c. Negro Year Book 


Company, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 

In addition to information in Negro Year 
Book, Tuskegee Institute will furnish other 
data on the condition and progress of the Ne- 
gro race. 


AMPTON INSTITUTE, HAMYMTON, VA. 
—Trains Negro and Indian youth, “Great 
educational experiment station.’ Neither 


a state nor a government school. Supported 
by. voluntary contributions. ise Trissell, 
Principal: IF. K. Rogers, Treasurer: W. H. 


Scoville, Secretary. Free literature on race ad- 
justment, Hampton aims and methods. Southern 
Workman, illustrated monthly, $1 a year; free 
to donors. 


ATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. Publishes 
The Crisis, a monthly magazine, 63 branches 
and locals. Legal aid, literature, speakers, lan- 
tern slides. press material, ete. President, 
Moorfield Storey: i 
Directors, J. E. Spingarn; 
Treasurer, Oswald Garrison Villard: 
of Publications and Research, W. E. B. DuBois, 
Acting Secretary, Roy Nash 


Social and Economic Problems 


MERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION— 
Objects: “the encouragement of economic 
research,” “the issue of publications on 

economic subjects,” “the encouragement of per- 
fect freedom of economic discussion.”” The mem- 
includes the professional economists 


Meetings, 


ceedings of Annual 
Secretary A, A. 


Dues $5.00 a year. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Remedial Loans 


EMEDIAL LOANS—National 

of Remedial Loan Associations, 

22nd St., N. Y. Arthur HH, Ham. 

Reports, pamphlets, and forms for societies 
free. Information regarding organization of 
remedial loan societies gladly yiven, 


Federation 
130 KE, 


Work With Boys 


OYS’ CLUB FEDERATION—National 
Headquarters, 1 Madison Avye., New_York 
City. Federation includes Boys’ Clubs, 
Boys’ Depts. of Recreation Centers, Settlements 
and Community Houses. A clearing house for 
information on subjects relating to work with 
boys. Printed matter distributed; workers fur- 
nished; assistance given in organizing. Wm, 
BE. Hall, President; C., J. Atkinson, Executive 
Secretary. 


Civic Problems 


UNICIPAL PROBLEMS-National Munic- 

ipal League North American Bldg., Phila- 

delphia. Lawson Purdy, Pres.; Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff, Sec’y. Charters, commission 
government, taxation, police, liquor, electoral 
reform, finances, accounting, efficiency, civic 
education, franchises, school extension. 
lishes National Municipal Keview. 


$6 NDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN SPRING- 

FIELD, ILL.,’’by Odencrantz and Potter, 

Presents and discusses the more important 
industrial questions found in average American 
community. Useful to those (1) who study and 
teach industrial facts; (2) who wish to under- 
stand problems of their own communities; and 
(8) those trying to promote industrial better- 
ment. 173 pp. Price 25c. Dept. of Surveys 
and Exhibits, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 
Bast 22nd St, N. Y. 


HORT BALLOT AND COMMISSION GOV- 


row Wilson, Pres.; Richard 8. Childs, Sec’y. 
National clearing house for information on 
these subjects. Pamphlets free, Publish Beard’s 
Loose-Leuf Digest of Short Ballot Charters. 


LCOHOL QUESTION-— The Scientific Tem- 
perance I'ederation, 36 Bromfield St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Cora F. Stoddard, Exec, Secy. 

Has a strong special library on the alcohol 
question, including. hygienic, industrial, econ- 
omic, and sociological relations. Publishes re- 
sults of reliable researches in the Scientific 
Temperance Journal and other literature. Has 
models, posters, and lantern slides for exhibits. 
Dues—Active, $5.00; Associate, $2.00; Sustain- 
ing, $10.00. List of publications free. 


ROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION— 

Adoption of which by Ashtabula, O., 1915, 

promises new era in civic development— 
Headquarters for information, American P, R. 
League. Pres., Wm. Dudley Foulke; Gen. Sec. 
Treas., C. G. Hoag, Haverford, Va. Propor- 
tional Representation Review (quarterly), 20c 
a year. A subscription of $1 gives membership 
in League and entitles to all publications for 
year. Larger subscriptions much needed, 


HE PUBLIC SERVANT is the title of 
the monthly bulletin of the 8. P. T. P. S. 
No. 1 contains ‘National Program for 
Training for Public Service,’ by the editor, and 
“Leeal Residence Requirement for l’ublic Office,” 
by Professor King of Pennsylvania. No. 2 con- 
tains “Progress of the Movement of Training 
for Public Service.”” Free to members of the 
Society. Sample copy on request. Society for 
the Promotion of Training for Public Service, 
Box 380, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Church and Community 


HE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE— 
The Federal Council of the Churches of 
America operates through its 


“A Year Book of the Church and : 
vice’ (Paper .30; Cloth, .50), gives full in- 
formation regarding social movements in all 


the churches. [For literature and service ad- 
dress the Secretary, Rey. Charles 8. Macfarland, 
105 E. 22nd St., New York. 


PISCOPAL SOCIAL SERVICE—The Joint 
Sommission on Social Service of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church. 

. For literature and other information address 

the Executive Secretary, Rev. F. M. Crouch, 
Chureh Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. ' 


NITARIAN SOCIAL ADVANCE —The 
American Unitarian Association through its 
Department of Social and Public Service. 
Reports and Bulletins free. Lecture Bureau. 
Social Service Committees. Elmer 8. Forbes, 
Secretary of the Department, 25 Beacon St., 
Boston. 


Aid for Travelers 


ID FOR TRAVELERS—The Travelers’ Aid 
Society provides advice, guidance and pro- 
tection to travelers, especially women and 
girls, who need assistance. It is non-sectarian 
and its services are free irrespective of race, 
creed, class or sex. 
For literature address Orin C. Baker, Gen. 
Secy., 465 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


Settlements 


Children 


HILD LABOR—National Child Labor Com- 

mittee, 105 East 22d St., New York. Owen 
RR. Lovejoy, Sec’y, 25 State Branches. 
Where does your state stand? How can you 
help? List of pamphlets and reports free. 
Membership fee nominal, 


\ONSERVATION OF INFANT LIFE— 
American Assoc, for Study and Prevention 
of Infant Mortality, 1211 Cathedral St., 
Baltimore. Gertrude B. Knipp, Exec. Sec’y, 
Literature on request. Traveling Exhibit. 
y Urges prenatal instruction; adequate obstet- 
rical care; birth registration; maternal nursing ; 
infant welfare consultations. 


$b ABY WEEK’’ EXHIBIT MATERIAL— 

The National Child Welfare Exhibit 

Assoc. Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 
City, announces an entirely new and unusually 
attractive series of panels, handcolored from 
original paintings. These panels, 25 in Number, 
are in parcel post size (18x28 in.) mounted on 
heavy card-board ready for hanging, and may be 
purchased. Further information regarding this 
and other exhibit material on request. 


ATIONAL KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIA- 
TION—250 Madison Ave., New York, 
Object: To have the kindergarten es- 

tablished in every public school. Four million 
children in the United States are now without 
this training. Furnishes Bulletins, Exhibits, 
Lecturers, Advice and Information. Works for 
adequate legislation and for a wider interest in 
this method of increasing intelligence and re- 
ducing crime. Supported by voluntary contri- 
butions. 


HILD HELPING—Department of Child- 
Helping, Russell Sage Foundation, ‘130 East 


22d St., New York. Printed matter and 
counsel by correspondence relative to institu- 


tions for children, child placing, infant mor- 


tality, care of crippled children, Juvenile 
Courts, ete. 
Immigration 
OMMITTEE FOR IMMIGRANTS _ IN 


AMERICA AND NATIONAL AMERI- 

CANIZATION COMMITTEE —Joint 
clearing house for Americanization of aliens. 
Encourages and organizes work to: secure uni- 
form adoption of English language, urge quali- 
fied residents to become citizens, and maintain 
an American standard of living. Publishes quar- 
terly Immigrants in America Review—$2 a year, 
Frank Trumbull, Ch., 20° W234 St., N. Y. Cc. 


MMIGRANT GIRLS—Council of Jewish 
Women (National), Department of Immi- 
grant Aid, with headquarters at 216 E. 

Broadway, New York City,—Miss Helen Wink- 
ler, chairman,—gives friendly aid to immigrant 
girls; meets, visits, advises, guides; has inter- 
national system of safeguarding. Invites mem- 
bership. 


ATIONAL LIBERAL IMMIGRATION 
LEAGUE—(Advoeates selection, distri- 
bution and Americanization and opposes 

indiscriminate restriction. Summarized argu- 
ments and catalog of publications on request. 
Minimum membership ($1) includes all avyail- 
able pamphlets desired, and current publications. 
Address Educational Dept., National Liberal Im- 
migration League, Sun Bldg., N. Y. 


Organized Charity 


HARITY ORGANIZATION—Charity Or- 
ganization Department of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, 130 EH. 22d St., New York City. 

To study, teach and publish in the charity 
organization field. List of pamphlets on family 
treatment, community study, relief, transporta- 
tion, etc., sent upon application. 


HARITIES AND CORRECTION-National 
G Conference of Charities and Correction, 315 
Ct., Chicago, Frederic Almy 
Buffalo, N. Y., President, W. T. Cross, Gen. 
fourth annual meeting, Pittsburg, June 
6-13, 1917. Membership $3.00. 

Proceedings carefully indexed comprehend all 
fields social work, Bulletins and misc. publi- 
cations. Conducts information bureau. Forty- 


RGANIZED CHARITY AND CO-ORDI- 
NATED SOCIAL WORK—American As- 
sociation of Societies for Organizing Char- 

ity. Mrs. W. H. Lothrop, chairman Pxecutive 
Committee, Francis H. McLean, gen’! sec’y, 130 
East 22d St., New York City. To promote the 
extension and development of Associated Chari- 
ties and to further the proper co-ordinations 
and alignments in the social work of communi- 
ties including the making of community plans, 


Plymouth, 


Women 


OMEN IN INDUSTRY -—National Con- 
sumers League. 289 Fourth Ave., New 
York, Mrs. Florence Kelley, Gen'l Sec’y. 
branch leagues. Reports, pamphlets sent 
Minimum membership tee $2.00 in- 
pamphlets. Minimum wages 
wWonien workels, sweat- 
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on request. 
cludes current 
boards, protection of 
shops, etc. 


ORKING WOMEN —National Women’s 
‘Trade Union League stands for self goy- 
ernment in the work shop through or- 


tective legislation. Information given. 
and Labor’, working women’s monthly maga- 
zine, 5c. a copy. Mrs. Raymond Robins, Pres. 
Mrs. Amy Walker Field, Editor, 166 West Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, 


a ee ee 
VENING CLUBS FOR GIRLS—National 
League of Women Workers, 35 East 30th 
St.,, New York. Organizing Sec’y, Jean 
Hamilton. Recreation and instruction in self- 
governing and self-supporting groups for girls 
over working age. Monthly magazine—‘'The 
Club Worker,” ‘wenty-five cents 1 year. 


0 

OUNG WOMEN—National Board, Y. W.C. 

A., 600 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. C. Na- 

tional Magazine, The Association Monthly. 
To encourage development of character and to 
bring fulness of life to young women. Head- 
quarters for the 988 local Y. W, C. A.'s. Pres., 
Mrs. Robert E. Speer. Gen. Sec., Miss Mabel 
Cratty. 


OME AND INSTITUTIONAL ECONOM- 
ICS—American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, for Home, Institution, and 

School. Publishes Journal of Home Economics. 
12 issues a year, $2.00. Next meeting: Sum- 
mer, 1917, Address Station N, Baltimore, Md. 


Industry 


IXTY-FOUR INVESTIGATIONS OF IN- 
DUSTRY —A list describing briefly the 
scope and method in investigations of in- 

dustries in New York City, 1905-1915, includ- 
ing men’s and women’s work. Useful to in- 
vestigators, superintendents of employment 
bureaus, vocational guides, librarians, teachers 
and others who wish convenient access to 
sources of information about vocations. Trice 


10 cts. Committee on Women’s Work, Russell 
Sage Foundation, 130 E. 22d St., New York 
City. 


ABOR LEGISLATION-Unemployment; In- 
dustrial Hygiene and Safety; Workmen's 
Compensation and Social Insurance. Leg- 

islative reports, specialized reference library, 
bureau of information, investigation. legislative 
drafting. American Labor Legislation Review, 
quarterly, free to members. American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation, 131 East 23d Street, 
N. Y. City. John B. Andrews, Sec. 


Libraries 


eee —————E———ee 
MERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION— 
Iurnishes information about organizing 
libraries, planning library buildings, 
training librarians, cataloging libraries, ete. 
A. LI. A. Booklist. a monthly annotated maga- 
zine on book selection, is a valuable guide to 
the best new books. List of publications on 
request. George B. Utley, Executive Secretary, 
78 E. Washington St., Chicago. 


USSELL SAGE FOUNDATION LIBRARY 
—A free reference and lending li 
to residents of New York city. 

general books on applied sociology. 25,000 vol- 
umes of reports and conference proceedings. 
Subscription to bibliographical bulletins, issued 
every other month, 25 cents a year; list of 
pamphlet publications of departments sent upon 
request. Address : Library, Russell Sage 
Foundation, 130 East 22d St., New York city. 


Recreation 


nnn 
QURCES OF INFORMATION ON PLAY 
AND RECREATION- 500 selected refer- 
ences to books, pamphlets and magazine 
articles which deal directly with Recreation in 
its many phases. A list of educational insti- 
tutions offering courses in Play and Recrea- 
tion, and of governmental bodies administering 
Recreation. Price 10 cents. Dept. of Recrea- 
tion, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22nd 
St., New York City. 


CIATION OF AMERICA —1 MADISON 

AVENUE, N. Y. C.—The International 
Recreation Congress will be held in Grand 
Rapids, October 2nd-6th. Suggested subjects 
for discussion are: “Building a Civilization 
through Play’. “Can an Indoor Nation Long 
Endure?” “A Great Discovery of the Twen- 
tieth Century—The Neighborhood Play Center.” 
Magazine—The Playground—A Clearing house 
of recreation information. Subscription—$2 
per year. 


Pretarion ND AND RECREATION ASSO- 


aPANY 
AtiON AL ensure CO! : 
nN 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF CIVICS AND PHILANTHROPHY 
FOURTEENTH YEAR OPENS OCTOBER 2, 1916 


GENERAL TRAINING COURSE FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 


One-year course for college graduates. Two-year course for other 
qualified students 


SPECIAL PLAYGROUND COURSE 


With technical classes, at Hull-House Gymnasium, in folk dancing, games, 
story telling, dramatics, preparation of pageants and gymnastics 


SPECIAL COURSE FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSES 


For further information, address The Dean, 2559 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK 


Classified Advertisements 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Graduate nurse, Bohemian 
speaking for social service and nursing in 
manufacturing plant in Chicago. Give full 
particulars regarding experience, qualifica- 
tions and if possible send photograph, which 
will be returned promptly. Steady position 
and good pay. Address 2361 Survey. 


WANTED, A YOUNG normal school or 
college graduate to teach in the factory 
school of a large manufacturing corpora- 
tion in Ohio. Subjects to be taught are: 
Business English, Arithmetic, and English 
for Foreigners. Experience preferable but 
not essential. Give references. Send recent 
unmounted photograph. State salary ex- 
pected. Address, 2364 Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


AS EXECUTIVE or first assistant in 
large Health Center or similar work, by 
college woman with 10 years’ experience 
in health education and _ administration; 
particularly interested in field teaching of 
students, in organization and _ research. 
Address 2319, SuRvEY. 


TRAINED social worker who is a grad- 
uate nurse desires position. Address 2353, 
SuRVEY. 


PROFESSORSHIP in Sociology Grad- 
uate Syracuse University, A. B. Sociology; 
University State of N. Y., State College for 
Teachers, A. M. Sociology ; 5 years experi- 
ence Academic Schools; 4 years Junior Re- 
public work, two as Superintendent; Eight 
years N. Y. State Board of Charities, four 
Superintendent of State and Alien Poor; 
Five years State Labor Dept. N. Y. , Deputy 
Commissioner and Chairman State Board 
Arbitration, one vear Acting Commissioner 
of Labor and Chairman State Industrial 
Board. Age 42—Republican Methodist. 
Address 2358, SuRVEY. 


AN EASTERN GENTLEMAN, EX- 
PERIENCED AS SUPERINTENDENT 
OF, AN ORPHANAGE, DESIRES A 
SIMILAR POSITION IN AN _ INSTI- 
TUTION ADVOCATING ADVANCED 
IDEAS. ADDRESS 2356 SURVEY. 


WANTED—By October, position by 
trained, experienced social worker, now em- 
ployed. Speaks French, German, Italian, 
some Spanish. Hospital work preferred. 
Address 2362, SuRvEY. 


GRADUATE nurse with Public Health 
training and experience desires position ‘as 
Industrial Welfare Nurse. Address 2363, 
SURVEY. 


EXECUTIVE: Man of large experience 
and ability will be shortly open for engage- 
ment. Address, 2365 SURVEY. 


SCHOOLS “ 


he New York Training School 

for Community Workers an- 

nounces the opening of its second year 
of LECTURES AND PRACTICAL 
WORK, beginning October 11, 1916. 


For information address Executive Secretary 


70 Fifth Avenue New York City 


REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE large acreage and house 
suitable for institution on Staten Island 
near train and trolley. Reasonable. Ad- — 
dress, 2366 SuRVEY. 


